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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
——e 
N his anxiety to accumulate. every possible charge of 
unconstitutional proceedings on the hapless heads | 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers Mr. Gladstone—not for the | 
first time—has been betrayed into a_ very singular 
inaccuracy. He informed the people of Mid-Lothian last 
‘Tuesday night that there had been “a wise rule,” “a con- 
stitutional rule,” “a fixed and invariable practice” in 
force for at least a century, and probably for long before, 
to the effect that no Parliament should have more than 
six sessions of business. It is. quite clear that even if 
accident or design had established such a rule, there 
could be no objection to a departure from it as long as 
the legal time of a Parliament’s duration is seven years. 
But as a matter of fact there is no such rule, and Mr. 
Gladstone must have known (if he had only allowed him- 
self to think) that there was none such. Only fourteen 
years have passed since a Parliament—the last of Lord 
Palmerston’s Ministry—sat for seven sessions, and gave 
Mr. Gladstone the opportunity of making seven financial 
statements. Rather more than thirty years ago a Parlia- 
ment, of which Mr. Gladstone was for a time a member, 
sat for seven sessions, from 1841 to 1847, both inclu- 
sive; and rather more than fifty years ago the last 
Parliament of the Liverpool régime sat in the same way 
for seven sessions, from 1820 to 1826. As regards those 
several Parliaments, therefore, Mr. Gladstone’s statements 
are erroneous, and the so-called “ invariable rule” has 
on three several occasions in sixty years been broken. A 
more signal instance of inaccuracy it would be hard to 
find, and it is probable that Mr. Gladstone will not soon 
hear the last of it. 


HoweEvER much may be written about the supposed 
estrangement between Germany and Russia, it is evident 
that their Imperial families are still on the old friendly 


| . . 
| terms. 


When the German Emperor received Prince 


| Bismarck’s proposal for the new alliance with Austria, 


} 


he refused to give it his sanction ; and it required all"the” 


Chancellor’s adroitness before his Imperial master would 
allow the proposal to go before the Ministers. This 
point gained, the policy of the Chancel'or was easy, and 
his good fortune did him good service again this time 
in the report of the conversation between Prince 


| Gortschakoff and a French journalist at Baden-Baden, 


which was published while he was on the point of going 
to Vienna. A short time previous to the interview at 
Alexandrowo Prince Bismarck had_ played his trump 
card with the Emperor. He had induced several of 
his Ministers to join him in a threat to resign if the new 
alliance were not sanctioned; and this sent Kaiser 
Wilhelm tothe Russian frontier town to meet his nephew 
and to prepare him for the big gun his leading man was 
about to let off with such deafening—if not killing— 
effect. 


THERE seems to be a good deal of difficulty in getting 
trustworthy information as to the effect which the prose- 
cution of Daly, Davitt, and Killen has had in Ireland. 
That it has brought about a sensible lowering of tone on 
the part of the agitators is indubitable, and perhaps this 
was the object with which it was undertaken. The libe- 
ration on bail of men who, if the prosecution is justified, 
are dangerous conspirators, seems a rather lame and 
impotent conclusion of the first stage of the proceedings ; 
but even this may be defended as showing that there is 
no arbitrary or tyrannical dealing towards the prisoners. 
Of course we ail know perfectly well who ought to be in 
the shoes of the ex-Fenian and his companions. But in 
this world you must take what you can get, and if the 

real culprits have been too clever or too dastardly to 
give legal cause for prosecution, the only way to check 
the agitation was to strike at the lesser, but more 
incautious incendiaries. The main point of importance 
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is that the landlords of Ireland should be supported in 
ir just Tights’ The judges seem to be y= 

y in a few instanees that |*) 

in mamy cases the terror 
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appears to have worked su 







ently on both landlord and 


tenant. The ugliest feature of the whole is the reported 


sale of arms in large quantities, especially when i is 
taken in conjunction with thc amazing imprudence,of 
Mr. Gladstone’s reference at Dalkeith to the Manchester 
murder. The Irish are a quick-witted people, and when 
Mr. Gladstone tells them that they made him disestablish 
the Irish Church by shooting one policeman, they will 
probably argue that Home Rule and an Agrarian Law 
can be best obtained by shooting a few more. 


Private advices from St. Petersburg deny that Russia is 
concentrating large bodies of troops on the German fron- 
tier. The garrisons in most of the fortresses and towns 
are larger than what they were a few months ago, but 
this is owing to the fact that the autumn camps every- 
where have been broken’up and the troops shifted into 
winter quarters. If there is a larger collection of troops 
in any district of Russia, it is along the Black Sea coast 
and the border line of Roumania. The Government is 
well aware that the condition of the “sick man” is such 

that he may collapse at any moment, and hence, in the 
South, for years, large masses of troops will be retained 
in constant readiness for a fresh advance upon Constanti- 
nople. It is too commonly assumed that the position of 
Russia to-day is similar to that after the close of the 
Crimean War ; that she is exhausted by the recent fighting 
and earnestly desires peace in order to recover her 
strength. This, however, is an error. Atthe conclusion 
of the Crimean War Russia had lost her fleets, her sea- 
coast towns had been laid in ruins, her military system 
had proved to be unfitted for European warfare, and the 
fabric of administration, as well as that of society, had 
received shocks from which it appeared doubtful whether 
either would recover without passing first through a 
cleansing process of anarchy and revolution. The con- 
dition of Russia to-day is wholly the reverse of this. 
She has secured the key of Asia Minor—Kars—the 
mouth of the Dariube is under her sway, her depen- 
dencies dominate the Balkans and the plain leading to 
Constantinople, her military resources have been swollen 
by the absorption of the spoils of the Turks, and her 
financial credit has been enhanced by the regularity with 
which she has discharged her obligations during an 
abnormal period of agricultural distress and commercial 
depression. More than this, she has been strengthened 
by three significant facts, which are habitually overlooked 
by party politicians. The late war has shown it is possible 
for Russia to receive assistance from America, in the 
equipment of cruisers avowedly designated for the de- 
struction of our shipping. It has been further shown that 
none of the Powers of Europe are sufficiently hostile to a 
Russian occupation of Constantinople to engage in war 
in its defence. And, finally, England has shown that, 
in spite of war preparations and unlimited bluster, she is 
ready to concede anything to Russia rather than fight her 
without an ally. We are aware that this latter reflection 
upon England’s honour will wound the patriotic suscep- 
tibilities of many of our readers, but is it possible to 
disavow the fact? ‘The concessions of last year have been 
accepted by Russia as a symptom of national weakness, 
and the persistent clamour of the Russian Press for 
further demands from England in Central Asia, Persia, 
and Turkey is founded upon the notunnatural assumption 
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law on the organisation of the Staff Corps, the laws con- 
cerning’ the-Public Press, the Electoral Law, and the 
questions of the plenary amnesty and of divorce. Vet 
the Republican majority does not appear.to consider any 
of these matters urgent. In the consultations of the Left 
Centre it was decided that the first thing to be demanded 
was “the purification of the Administration ;” in other 
words, the discharge of all emp/oyés whose political views 
are not exactly those of the majority, in order that situg- 
tions may be open to and obtained by the friends of 
those in power. It is, in fact, nothing but place. 
hunting on a large scale. This process of “ purifi. 
cation” has been going on for a long time, and 
the Dufaure Ministry collapsed because it did not 
“purify” quickly enough. Even the present Cabinet 
does not satisfy the Republican deputies, each of whom 
has a number of friends anxious for some place or other, 
They worry the Government incessantly, and will not be 
satisfied until all the functionaries appointed before 1879 
are discharged, and their places occupied by their own 
protigés. Place-hunting in France has become a virulent 
disease, affecting the whole body politic, and bursting out 
with fresh intensity on every change of Ministry. As the 
present. Cabinet has reached almost the last stage of 
pulmonary consumption, and as it is quite impossible for 
it to satisfy the hunger of its supporters, it will probably 
fall very shortly, like the last one, on this question of 
‘* purification.” 


THE Paris public has been informed that M. Gambetta 
is particularly anxious to change the staff of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and has been repeatedly urging the 
necessity of this change on M. Waddington. The Pre- 
sident of the Chamber is so thoroughly accepted as the 
deus ex machind of the present situation that this infor- 
mation has scarcely excited any surprise. M. Gambetta 
is especially desirous of having the army and the 
diplomatists under his control, and has therefore pre- 
pared a list of the whole fersonnel of the Foreign 
Office at home and abroad, marking each name with a 
marginal note: “To be recalled” or “To be trans 
ferred.” This scheme is to be adopted as soon as M. 
Gambetta (or, which is more probable, his tool, M. 
Spuller) takes the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 


THE minds of gods at Simla, and of men at 
Lahore and elsewhere in the plains, were much dis- 
turbed, when our correspondent at the former place 
despatched his latest letter, by the proceedings of 
Padishah Khan. This man is a sort of great Panjan- 
drum among the Ghilzai clans. Each section of the 
tribe follows its own leader in ordinary times, but when 
any emergency arises, the whole of these minor chiefs 
look to Padishah Khan for guidance. Now, when Shere 
Ali was on the throne, the Ghilzai king—as he might be 
called—gave us reasonably friendly help. So, too, 
to an even greater extent, after Yakoob Khan came to 
the front. Finally, when General Roberts advanced 
from the Shaturgardun to avenge the murders of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari and his comrades, no chieftain in Afghan- 
istan showed himself more devoted to our cause. Why; 
then, should he have so suddenly grown. cold, even if 
not actually hostile? That he has done the formet 
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seems to be generally admitted, while. there are not.a 
few who predict some serious trouble. with the Ghilzais 
before the end of winter: A word from this Padishah 
Khan, and 30,000 resolute men would be in arms to 
work us all the harm in their power.. Our correspondent 
believes that the sole reason for the chief’s dissatisfaction 
consists in our having omitted to make him Ameer, 
The theory is that he intrigued with us against Shere Ali 
in the hope of bringing about an embarrassing situation, 
in which a “ saviour of society” would be needed, and 
that he subsequently helped our advance on Cabul 
because he felt assured it would end in the discovery of 
Yakoob Khan’s perfidy. In other words, Padishah Khan, 
who enjoys a high reputation among his people for saga- 
city, has been doing his best all along to make himself 
Vhomme indispensable, 


THERE is something exceedingly refreshing in the 
article in the Golos charging Persia with the base crime 
of ingratitude anda number of other political sins. 
‘“‘When we occupied Khiva,” says the organ of M. 
Kraevsky, ‘‘ we hastened to liberate Persian subjects 
from slavery.” The Golos, however, omits to mention 
that the Russian Government took so little care of the 
wretched slaves that, in their journey across the desert of 
Kara Kum, unprotected by a single Cossack, half of them 
died from starvation and the remainder were captured 
afresh by the Turcomans. Then Russia “by subju- 
gating the Tekkes and advancing into the Transcaspian 
region is protecting Persia from raids and the Shah's 
subjects from slavery.” Unfortunately, the Tekkes, thus 
far, are the conquerors, not the Russians; and as for the 
protection accorded to Persia, it is a matter of fact that 
General Tergoukassoff can hardly hold his own at 
Tchikishlar and Krasnovodsk, and that. during the last 
few years the Emperor has seized a very considerable 
slice of Persian territory along the course of the Atrek. 
Russia, also, we are told, played the benefactor by giving 
Persia Khotour at the close of the Turkish War, but the 
Golos forgets to state that this present was only a paltry 
recompense for the friendly attitude towards the Emperor 
which the Shah manifested during the course of the 
campaign. As to the depredations of the Persian Kurds 
upon the people of Erivan, we believe it probable that if 
we heard the other version of the story we should find 
that the Circassian nomads of Erivan raid into Aderbeid- 
shan just as often as the nomads in the latter region 
penetrate into Transcaucasia; and that the damages 
perpetrated by both parties are pretty equal. The note- 
worthy feature in the quarrel which the Go/os is striking 
up between Russia and Persia is the fact that these 
nomad eruptions into Erivan have been of common 
occurrence ever since General Paskievitch conquered the 
province for the Emperor. Hitherto the Russian Press 
has been content to overlook the depredations, but now 
that it is needful to coerce Persia into co-operation with 
the Akhal Tekke expedition next summer it is con- 
venient to make much of the grievance. 


THE meeting of the Chambers in. Paris after an 
absence of nine years from that city, though an impor- 
tant episode in the life of the Third Republic, attracted 
very little attention among the general public, the only 
persons who appeared at all excited being journalists 
and professional politicians. There were but few spec- 
tators at the door of the Palais Bourbon, and 


M. de Girardin, who had called upon the Parisians 
to celebrate the event by a general illuminati.:, was 
the only person who responded to his own appeal. The 
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Radical papers had taken the very useless trouble .of 
advising the populace to refrain from any manifestations or 
tumults, in order not to give a chance to the reactionaries 
who were desirous of an uproar in order to alarm the 
provinces. 


THE announcement we were able to make some weeks 
ago that the Russian Government had decided upon the 
immediate construction of the Baku-Tiflis railway has 
been confirmed this week by a telegram from St. Peters- 
burg. The undertaking has been conceded to the Poti- 
Tiflis Railway Company, who will henceforth designate 
their line the “Transcaucasian Railway.” Steps will be 
taken to push on swiftly with the work, as the Emperor 
is desirous that rapid communication should exist as soon 
as possible between the Black Sea and the Caspian. In 
connection with the development of the railway system 
in the Caucasus, we may mention that a Russian com- 
pany is negotiating with General Possiet for the construc- 
tion of a line from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, so as to bridge 
over the gap that exists between the Transcaucasian 
Railroad and the Russian network. It is stated by the 
projectors that the scheme could be accomplished in less 
than two years, the time demanded for the construction 
of the line from Tiflis to Baku, and then there would be 
free railway communication from St. Petersburg to within 
a short distance of the Persian frontier. 


A FEW days ago General Todleben paid a visit to 
Kertch and inspected the fortifications at the entrance to 
the Sea of Azoff. He expressed himself very well 
satisfied with these, but concurred in his report with 
General Kaufmann, who a short time ago recommended 
that a number of fresh batteries should. be erected and 
armed with 4o-ton guns. General Tobleden also sug- 
gested that the dockyard should be extended, so as to 
render it capable of constructing ironclad men-of-war. 


THE French Session just commenced will be a very short 
one, as of necessity it must finish before the beginning of 
the New Year. Probably the only work will be to push on 
the Budget, which has not yet been voted by the Senate. 
It will be contrived so that the coming year shall not 
open without the regular Budget. It has now becomea 
custom in France not to think of working at the Budget 
until the last possible moment. Another custom, de- 
cidedly more useful, observed by both Governments and 
Parties, is that no burning questions shall be discussed 
at this period of the year, in order not to disturb the 
retail commerce of Paris, which during the few weeks 
before Christmas is immensely increased by the habit of 
purchasing presents. This cessation of political hostilities 
has been called “The Confectioners’ Truce.” It was 
this consideration, more than any other, which compelled 
Marshal MacMahon two years ago to place a limit to his 
contest with the Chamber of Deputies. This year no 
doubt the confectioners’ truce will be again religiously 
kept. It may seem childish and ridiculous to subordi- 
nate the course of public affairs—that is to say, the inte- 
rests of the whole country—to the interests of the shop- 
keepers of the single town of Paris; but the preponderance 
of Paris—of its tastes and of its interests—is a stubborn 
fact which makes itself felt in every epoch of the history 
of France. 


Ir is rumoured that the resignation of Professors 
Butleroff and Tchebesoff at St. Petersburg is to be 
followed by that of other professors at Kharkoff and 
Kieff, and it is said that unless some modifications are 
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made by the Emperor in the powers conferred upon the 
Governor-Generals, the academical staff of each Univer- 
sity will “ go out upon strike.” The professors 
sympathise strongly with the students, and view with 
disgust the ill-treatment which they unnecessarily receive 
at the hands of the military authorities and the police. 
Not many days ago General Tchortkoff, the Governor- 
General of Kieff, sent to the local University, and con- 
fiscated a number of works belonging to the library 
which he imagined to exercise an injurious influence 
over the minds of the students. The professors drew up 
a protest, and despatched it to the Emperor, but con- 
sented, pending the arrival of an answer, to continue 
their classes. At Odessa, however, the conduct of the 
Rector of the Odessa University was more outspoken. 
A number of works belonging to his own private library 
having been confiscated by the orders of General Tod- 
leben, Professor Posnikoff proceeded in person to the 
house of the Governor-General, and, having gained 
admittance, upbraided, inno measured terms, the hero of 
Sebastopol for his retrograde proclivities. He then tele- 


- graphed his resignation to the Minister of Instruction, 


and, at the same time, expressed his intention of selling 
off his property and proceeding abroad to pursue his 
academical vocations in peace. 


THE Italian Government has not long remained 
silent under the imputations cast upon it in respect of 
St. Mark’s at Venice. A letter from the Minister of 
Public Instruction has been transmitted to this country, 
with the professed view of showing that the apprehen- 
sions here entertained as to the restoration of the Church 
are altogether unfounded, or, as the official document 
has it, are devoid of any raison d’étre. In one sense, it 
may, perhaps, be admitted that this statement is justifi- 
able and correct. Orders have, in truth, been given to 
stay the hand of the “ restorer” who was about to work 
his will upon the glorious fagade so dear to lovers of art. 
But the same letter which conveys this intelligence 
admits that the impeachment brought against the 
Italian Government is, as regards the past, perfectly 
well warranted. The work of restoration, as hitherto 
carried out, has, by the confession of the Minister 
himself, been conducted on false and bad _prin- 
ciples; and thus one half of the allegations made at 
the meetings in England are at once verified on 
the best authority, by the confession of the defendants 
themselves. Is there anything unreasonable in the fear 
that further barbarisms are contemplated and are likely 
to be committed? We learn from the same official 
source that the Italian Government is still as firmly 
determined as ever to carry out the work of “ restora- 
tion” which, we are assured by competent architects, is 
wholly unnecessary in regard tothe facade. There is 
not a word to confute this theory or to justify the deter- 
mination of the Government to lay violent hands upon 
the marble front. Yet we are asked to believe that 
because it is the Department of Public Instruction and 
not that of Grace and Justice which is now charged with 
the business, it is therefore sure to be conducted in the 
most innocuous style. But what we want to know is why 
it should be conducted at all? To leave it alone would 
be a very easy and simple way of solving the difficulty. 
and unless the gentlemen who spoke at Oxford are 
lamentably mistaken, this is the only course which grace 
and justice could suggest. 


Ir Mr. Hanbury, M.P., speaks correctly, the prospects 
of the iron trade would appear to be assured for the next 
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three or four years. Addressing a meeting at Burslem 
on Tuesday, in reference to the revival in trade, he 
stated that he knew from authentic sources that 6000 
miles of railway were to be laid in the United States, and 
the Americans would have to import five-sevenths of the 
rails so required. The importance of the statement will 
be better recognised when it is remembered that the tota} 
mileage of railways in the United Kingdom does nog 
quite reach 18,000 miles. 


SEVERAL persons have addressed us letters on the 
subject of Professor Corfield’s Croydon speech. Most 
of them are quite unfit for publication, owing to the 


violence of the language in which they are couched. Jt - 


appears to be a peculiarity of the anti-vaccination school to 
refrain entirely from sensible argument, and to resort only, 
to wild denunciation. In this particular case, however, 
Professor Corfield comes in for a good deal of invective 
on account of a sentence which he never used, for nearly 
all the letters referred to are founded on a report of the 
Professor’s speech which appeared in the Daily Chronicle, 
and which in some respects is obviously incorrect. It 
appears almost incredible that a body of men, who pro- 
bably in other matters conduct themselves as sane 
citizens, should advance such fallacies in favour of 
promoting the spread of smallpox. In Germany and 
France these persons would risk a fair chance of being 
locked up as dangerous lunatics, and it is only in Eng- 
land, the home of crazes and crotchets of all kinds, that 
these mischievous agitators can get a hearing. 


INTELLIGENCE from Central Asia states that early in 
the spring the Tnrkestan army will be reinforced by four 
regiments of Cossacks from Orenburg. Time-expired 
soldiers are being kept back in order to swell the 
Turkestan army to the largest proportions possible. 


THE best friends of English journalism will not be 
sorry to learn from the lips of the judges themselves that 
henceforth the law of libel is to be enforced with a new 
severity. A prosecution commenced against the editor 
of the London Figaro for defamation of character has 
been altogether successful ; and the culprit has been sen- 
tenced to the very stringent punishment of a fine of 
4100 and three months’ imprisonment. The object of 
the Court in pronouncing such a judgment as this was 
plainly, and in fact avowedly, that of deterring other 
editors from admitting into the columns of their papers 
any scurrilous remarks whereby the good name of private 
persons may be dragged in the mud, and pernicious 
calumnies spread abroad without justification or excuse. 
There can be no doubt that the practice has for some 
months—if not some years past—been vastly on the in- 
crease, and it has done incalculable damage, not only to 
the persons principally interested, but also to the public 
taste, which was beginning to look upon such personalities 
as a natural and inevitable result of freedom of the 
Press. Such an idea has now been roughly dissipated, 
and while welcoming the result we can only regret that 
the victim chosen for a public example was not one of 
the more guilty offenders. The Figaro has not, to doit 
justice, been persistently offensive and ill-natured in its 
comments ; and the publication of some wild letters from 
a person who is not very sane was an act, as it appeals, 
rather of carelessness than of deliberate malice. 


JoHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the N: : 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmore Street, London, W. 
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“Party ts the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swirt 
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THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


HEN a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s eminence 
devotes a whole week to a succession of long 
political addresses in one electoral district, the contents 
of his speeches must be considered important enough to 
deserve the closest attention, even though he may no 
longer be the official leader of the Liberal Party. Mr. 
Gladstone’s intense earnestness, his high and deserved 
reputation as a financier, and his great power of oratory, 
would under any circumstances claim respect, even if his 
words did not still sway the votes of the great majority 
of the Opposition. It is true that he expresses views 
which go further than those enunciated by Lord Harting- 
ton, and that he repeats so frequently that we almost 
begin to doubt the fact, that he has no desire for office. 
Still, he is a power in the land, and his name is one to 
conjure with, whether for good or evil. If he is nothing 
else, he is at any rate what the Germans term a “ Great 
Political Factor,” and as such his policy, as developed in 
his series of addresses in Mid-Lothian, must be carefully 
considered both by the members of the two factions which 
divide the State, and by those who, without siding with 
either, are willing to support any Minister who carries 
out an honest and patriotic programme without hesita- 
tion, surprises, or concealment. 

It is well therefore briefly to examine what new features 
have been introduced into political discussion by the 
addresses in Scotland. Mr. Gladstone dealt first of all 
with the faggot votes which, as it is said, the Conserva- 
tives have created in order to make Lord Dalkeith’s seat 
safe. We entirely agree with the speaker that this fran- 
chise should be abolished ; but it is at present unfortu- 
nately legal, and as long as it is legal the accusations 
made against the Conservatives for using it have no real 
force. Still less does the employment of a legal means of 
increasing their influence justify the violence of. Mr. 
Gladstone’s invective. He could hardly have used 
stronger language if the Duke of Buccleuch had been 
guilty of a grave infraction of the common law, and 
against an offence which neither the Statute-book nor the 
code of honour have hitherto recognised as an offence at 
all, this strong language sounded rather absurd. Nor is 
it by any means certain that Liberals have not, in other 
constituencies, improved the register by similar means. 

Much more serious were the attacks on the Govern- 
ment finance. We have often during the past year 
had occasion to deal with this question, and have 
as often pointed out that the foreign policy of the 
Government has necessitated a large increase in ex- 
penditure, while the depression of trade has diminished 
the revenue. If we admit that the foreign policy of the 
Ministers has been wise and beneficial, we have no right 
to attack them on their financial management, which is a 
direct result of the former. But if, as we assert, with Mr. 
Gladstone, the measures which during the past two 
years have been taken in the East, in Afghanistan, and in 
Africa are grievous mistakes, then no excuse can possibly 
avail Sir Stafford Northcote. Mr. Gladstone was, how- 
ever, scarcely fair in attributing a great part of the 
depression of trade to the disturbing and unquiet policy 
cf the Ministers. We have repeatedly asserted, till the 
repetition must weary our readers, that the depression 
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being universal, and its causes being entirely independent 
of any measures taken by the Government of England, it 
is as absurd to make Lord Beaconsfield responsible for it 
as it would be to thank him for the revival in chemicals. 
That Mr. Gladstone should again return to this charge is 
a matter for regret ; but he appears to think that, how- 
ever groundless an accusation may be, it is sure to gain 
a few votes if only repeated many times with sufficient 
vehemence. Of course the greater portion of all the 
speeches was devoted to the Eastern Question, and the 
old ground was gone over again and again. One new 
feature, however, was introduced by the recent alleged 
threat of coercion on the part of the Government. It 
is scarcely ingenuous for the Ministerial organs to say 
that Mr. Gladstone had no right to state that the Govern- 
ment had, after all, threatened to coerce Turkey, for 
although Ministers have not officially informed the public 
that the Fleet was ordered to the Dardanelles, there can 
scarcely be any doubt that such an order was given and 
then countermanded, like so many other orders of the 
present Government. Mr. Gladstone now says (to sum 
up his arguments as briefly as possible) : ‘We would have 
joined Russia in threatening to coerce Turkey into 
reforms three years ago; you would not do so, and 
thereby brought on a bloody and terrible war ; now, after 
all, you are doing alone, and after the war, what we 
wanted you to do before it in concert with the other 
European Powers.” This, we think, is a pretty fair, if 
homely, statement of his case. But the truth is that 
England justly mistrusted Russia’s civilising and humane 
intentions ; that Lord Beaconsfield declined to place the 
chastisement of a Power accused of atrocities in the 
hands of a Power which had been convicted repeatedly 
of still greater atrocities; and that it was very doubtful, 
even if we had joined in the Berlin Memorandum, 
whether Turkey would have given way. It is a matter of 
pure speculation, and cannot now be decided either in 
favour or against Mr. Gladstone’s view. The mistake 
made is not that we did not join in coercing Turkey, but 
that we did not threaten war against any Power that first 
broke the peace. It is scarcely necessary now to remind 
the public that we had two opportunities of checking 
Russian aggression and putting a stop to all the blood- 
shed and misery of the past two years, and that we 
neglected both. The first was when General Ignatieff 
twisted our worthy Foreign Secretary round his little 
finger at Constantinople. If Lord Salisbury had then 
spoken out, backed by the guns of the Fleet, the 
Russians would never have crossed the Pruth, and the 
Turkish Parliament could then assembled, and at any 
rate have tried its hand at reforms. Again, if before 
the capture of Plevna we had sent our Indian 
troops not to Cyprus, but to Varna, threatening to cut 
off the Russians from their base, every single war 
correspondent, every officer on either side will admit 
that the Ottoman. Empire would have been saved 
without our needing to fire a single gun. We 
missed these opportunities, and for our missing them 
Mr. Gladstone is mainly responsible. For every human 
life sacrificed in the “ Bulgarian atrocities” ten or twenty 
perished. in the war. These Mr. Gladstone surely has 
on his conscience. It is true that a strong Premier 
like Lord Palmerston would not have allowed himself to 
be swayed by popular agitation; that he would have 
occupied Varna first, and persuaded the public that he 
was right afterwards. But then Lord Beaconsfield is not 
Lord Palmerston. The Ministers undoubtedly were 
diverted from their purpose by the violent agitation 
which Mr. Gladstone promoted. We do not defend them 
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for having been thus alarmed; they should have had the 
courage to go on, particularly. as they had a large majority 
behind them. Still, the fact is that they were frightened, 
and allowed the war to proceed ‘to its bitter end; and 
the man who frightened them was Mr. Gladstone. 

If now he returned to power he would probably do no 
more and no less than the Government is doing. He 
might be too clever to threaten the Turks, knowing that 
a bombardment or occupation of Constantinople was out 
of the question ; still he would feel it his duty to urge 
reforms on them. For the speeches in Mid-Lothian 
give us no hint of any wiser, any more judicious policy. 
We have drifted into an extremely awkward position, 
from which any honourable issue is difficult in the 
extreme. We can scarcely hope to extricate ourselves from 
it without some further loss of our reputation for political 
honesty, already so sadly tarnished by the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention and the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memoran- 
dum. For these two disgraces the Ministers alone are 
responsible ; but for previous blunders Mr. Gladstone 
must to a great extent bear the blame, and we do not 
think that even a week’s speaking in Edinburgh will con- 
vince the public that he and the extreme members of 
the Radical Party acted either patriotically or judiciously 
during the Eastern crisis. 





RADICAL VAGARIES IN ITALY. 
HE present position of the Radical Party in Italy 
is not of a character to raise it in the eyes even 
of politicians of the same persuasion, and much less of 
moderate Europe. After a long experience of the privi- 
leges and opportunities of office the principal represen- 
tatives of this Party have to confess for the fifth time that 
they are incompetent to carry into effect the programme 
upon the strength and promise of which they were placed 
in power. And this confession is rendered the more 
humiliating by one or two circumstances which are 
happily exceptional in the history of unsuccessful Adminis- 
trations. The successive Radical Governments which 
have assumed power during the last three years have 
found in their path but few of the obstacles which are 
the usual causes and excuses of legislative failure. No 
implacable and unscrupulous Opposition has dogged 
their footsteps and seized every chance of hampering 
their action, misrepresenting their aims, and defeating 
their ends. No foreign embroilment or even danger has 
frustrated their efforts to achieve those domestic reforms 
which three years ago they proclaimed to be so necessary 
and urgent. The legislative incompetency of the Italian 
‘Radical Party is the fruit not of external intrigue or oppo- 
sition, but of internal dissension and disunion. Nor can 
this charge be brought only against the leaders of the 
Party ; for as each has a following of his own, and each 
following is only too ready to echo the vagaries of its 
chief, it is clear that, although the most blame attaches to 
the Radical chiefs, the responsibility for the Governmental 
freaks of the last three years does not lie wholly at their 
door. The immense majority in the country which 
returned their supporters to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the overwhelming preponderance in point of number 
of their followers over the Right, should have made the 
Government irresistible. That they are not so, but are, 
indeed, as deficient in power of performance as they 
once were lavish in promise, is a matter about which 
Europe would be inclined to laugh were it not that much 
more weighty issues than the fate and character of a 
political Party are involved in the absurd spectacle of 
Italian Radicals stultifying themselves, 
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The causes which have brought about the present state 
of things in Italy are not far to seek. Three years years ago 
the national movement in which Garibaldi had played so 
leading a part, but which had since become somewhat 
lethargic, took a new departure by inundating the Cham- 
ber of Deputies with Radical members, who were pl 
to support certain prominent politicians in the work of 
reform, The particular platform upon which the leaders 
of the new Radical Party took their stand was the aboli- 
tion of the grist-tax and the reform of the electoral laws, 
Indeed it was the popularity of these measures which 
secured the support of the nation for the previously 
unknown politicians who advocated them. These 
lucky persons formed themselves into a Cabinet, and 
proceeded with much complacency to enjoy their novel 
position. Unfortunately they were speedily confronted 
with a difficulty which is inherent in all Radicalism, 
Though of one mind as to the reforms to be effected, 
they could not agree as to the method in which. this was 
to be done. Though there was a certain subordination 
as to ends, there was none whatever as to means. As 
was only to be expected, and as, indeed, is always the 
case under such circumstances, they showed their ability 
to do much by doing nothing. Like the fleas that could 
have pulled Douglas Jerrold out of bed had they all 
pulled one way, the Italian Cabinet could have pulled 
almost any measure through Parliament could its mem- 
bers have only agreed to pull altogether. But instead of 
this, each asserted his right, or expressed his determina- 
tion, to lead the Government; and failing to do this, 
drew off in high dudgeon with a select band of 
adherents. The consequence was that the Cabinet, 
instead of being one in thought and action, was 
most heterogeneous in thought and divergent in action. 
Only one result could ensue. The Premier for the 
time being felt bound to resign; his _ resignation 
carrying with it those of his colleagues. A few days 
after he, or a luckier member of the Left, would 
solemnly inform the Chamber that he had been com- 
missioned by King Humbert to form a new Administra- 
tion. Of course the reconstructed Cabinet was built on 
the same lines and with much the same materials as its 
predecessor. Occasionally the Premier was daring 
enough to give office to a clever or dangerous outsider, 
but, as a rule, little more took place than an exchange of 
portfolios. Again the farce of Ministerial disagreement 
would be played before the half-contemptuous eyes of 
Europe, and soon it would be imperatively necessary 
that the Cabinet should be once more reconstructed. 
Now this having taken place five times in three years, 
we submit that the exhibition is becoming a trifle mono- 
tonous. The Administration which Signor Cairoli has 
just succeeded in forming differs very little in character 
from those which preceded it ; and it starts with a pro- 
yramme which in all important respects is identical with 
that put forward with such a flourish of trumpets three 
years ago. Would it not be well, in the interests as 
much of the Italian Radical Party as of the Italian 
nation, if the reforms in question were either carried out, 
or admitted to be beyond the power of the Government, 
or inexpedient under existing circumstances ? 

For it must be borne in mind that these reforms are 
not the only or the most important issues bound up Mm 
the Radical tenure of power in Italy. It is not too 
much to say that for some time past the attitude of one 
considerable section of the Italian people has been 4 
standing menace to Europe. It is true that a good deal 
of the “ Italia Irredenta” disturbance was the mere froth 
of political agitation. But it had something solid at 
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bottom, and this little acquired more importance than it 
deserved from the Radical Government’s coquetting with 
it. Even now that the agitation has calmed down we 
learn from the Zastern Budget that the aggressive ten- 
dencies of certain influential Parties in Italy is the 
subject of considerable comment in Austria-Hungary. 
Nor is this attention uncalled for, to judge from the 
recent deliverances of General Mezzacapo in the “ Buto- 
logia.” This important personage, who from his position 
in the army is certain to know something of the feelings 
of the Government, advocates a large addition to Italian 
armaments, though these are now considerably in excess 
of any present or possible needs. We regard the 
advice thus tendered as eminently pernicious, On noside 
is there even a remote probability of Italy being attacked. 
Germany is fully occupied with the Austrian alliance and 
the polite frustration of Russia’s plans. Austria wants 
nothing that Italy possesses, and is quite capable, espe- 
cially with Prince Bismarck at her back, of taking care 
of her own. France is not likely to quarrel with a 
neighbour that may possibly some day be required as an 
ally in a great war of revenge. The position of 
Italy is so secure that she might safely disarm instead 
of increasing her war budget. What she most urgently 
needs are retrenchment and reform, and the former first. 
If the estimates for 1880 really show a surplus, as several 
members of the Cabinet maintain, why was Signor Gri- 
maldi, the ex-Finance Minister, not allowed to expound 
his Budget? If, on the contrary, they show a deficit, 
as Signor Grimaldi maintains, it is mere folly both to 
delude the people with visions of impossible remissions 
of taxes, and to annoy Europe with threats of increased 
armaments. 


THE LATE RUSSIAN DEFEAT. 


T is probable that if General Lomakin were asked 
how he came to risk a campaign by attacking a 
double-fronted battery, defended by 15,000 desperate 
warriors, with a footsore and enfeebled force of 1400 
men, he would reply that he had been carried away in 
his calculations by the evil example of General 
Tchernayeff in Central Asia. The latter officer, as 
many of our readers will remember, advanced upon 
Tashkend in 1865 with a body of barely two thousand 
troops. The city was powerfully defended with walls 
sixteen miles in circumference, it contained a population 
of 100,000 inhabitants, the garrison amounted to more 
than 30,000 troops, provided with 63 pieces of artillery, 
and, at an easy distance from Tashkend, was a numerous 
army commanded in person by the Emir of Bokhara. 
For several months Tchernayeff worried the city by 
incessant attacks, and at last, fearing the approach of the 
Emir, he stormed, one night, two of the gates, and after 
forty-eight hours of street-fighting found himself master 
ofthe place. Tchernayeff’s wonderful exploit has always 
excited enyy among Russian commanders, and there is 
no doubt, in our opinion, that when Lomakin arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Geok Tepe, his characteristic over- 
weening confidence in himself led him to attempt to 
rival the Tashkend achievement. But Lomakin did not 
possess the faintest spark of military genius, while 
Tchernayeff in Turkestan bore the character of being the 
bravest and cleverest officer in the Russian army. 
Lomakin had also to deal, not with a distracted city and 
a miscellaneous garrison, but with 15,000 of the bravest 
people in Asia, directed by the most redoubtable of their 
chiefs. His first mistake consisted in halting too far 
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from Geok Tepe the night previous to the e ent. 

His advanced guard did not arrive before the tatters till 

two o’clock in the afternoon, although it left the camp 

the same hour in the morning, and the main body, 

worried by flights of the enemy’s cavalry, was prevented 

from actually commencing the assault till three hours 

later. The troops were thus admittedly worn out. before 

the encounter began, and when the Tekkes in thousands 

swarmed over the battery and surrounded the storming 

parties, the natural result was a massacre similar to the 

one at Isandula. Nearly 800 out of the attacking force 
of 1400 troops were killed and wounded, and the remain- 
ing six hundred only saved themselves by getting inside 

their “wagenburg” or laager, and plying the Berdan 

briskly against the enemy. It is probable that we shall 

never know the horrors of that fatal evening—the shrieks 
of the wounded as they were murdered where they fell, 
the fierce onslaughts of the Tekkes upon the laager, and 
the desperate defence of the Russians inside the waggon 
square from sundown to dawn. It was marvellous that 
the remnant was able to leave the spot at all, and how 
they suffered afterwards during their retreat is shown by 
the fact that for six days they had at their heels hordes of 
infuriated Tekkes, incessantly attacking them during the 
day and besieging the camp at night. Their published 

accounts make it appear that the force got away with no 
other loss than 770 killed and wounded, but private 
reports affirm that four guns were lost, two standards, 

and riearly all the ammunition and supplies; the latter 
being abandoned during the retreat upon Ter Sakan. 

Advices from the Caucasus state that hundreds of inva- 
lids are being conveyed across the Caspian, and that 

dreadful sights are being witnessed at Chikisliar and 
Petrovsk through the break-down of the medical service. 
The Grand Duke Michael is furious at the failure of the 
campaign, and a far different reception will be accorded 
at Tiflis to General Lomakin, on his arrival, than Lord 
Chelmsford received when he returned to England from 
the Cape. 


RAILWAY ELECTIONEERING. 


T was reserved for Mr. Gladstone, who invented the 
compression of political manifestoes into the small 
space of a post-card, to employ a journey by the Scotch 
express as a means of addressing expeditiously the 
largest possible number of electors (or non-electors) at a 
great many different places in the shortest possible time. 
Fifteen minutes at Carlisle sufficed for him to receive two 
addresses and a tweed suit, and to deliver a speech. <A 
still shorter time was. enough to convert Galashiels, and 
to return thanks for another homely set of vestments. 
At Preston Mr, Gladstone did not risk missing the train 
by crossing the road to the County Hall, which is 
probably not so near the station as at Carlisle, and per- 
formed a feat which has probably never been performed 
before: he addressed the electors from the window of 
the railway carriage. Whether he put his head and 
shoulders entirely out, or only stood at the door and 
delivered his rounded periods from the square aperture 
the railway companies provide for their passengers, is, 
strange to say, not mentioned in the reports. At Hawick 
the stay was short, and the late Premier had to be pro- 
portionately brief. But he was able on arriving at Edin- 
burgh to make up for the haste of the previous meetings 
by receiving the addresses of the Midlothian Liberal 
Association with dignified composure, although the 
triumph did not end here, for at Dalmeny, when the 
shades of night had already long closed in, the journey 
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was again interrupted, another address was presented, 
and Mr. Gladstone again replied. 

The short stoppages of a Scotch express are, by ordi- 
nary travellers, generally devoted to refreshing the inner 
man, and are frequently considered hardly sufficient even 
for this purpose. Mr. Gladstone, however, could not 
possibly have devoted even a portion of the brief halts 
of the train to any such purpose, for politically he did 
not waste a single second. In fact, at Carlisle “time 
was up ” before he had finished his expressions of thanks 
for the costly offerings of the Cumberland Liberal teeto- 
tallers, and breathless messengers rushed frantically 
backwards and forwards to the station, alternately im- 
ploring the guards to wait a minute and Mr. Gladstone 
to “cut it short.” It appears that the former relented 
somewhat from their usual uncompromising severity, and 
that the latter also pruned the exuberance of his periods. 
As a training for brevity, which everyone knows to be 
the soul of wit, Mr. Gladstone’s example is certainly to 
be recommended. With the thought of possibly losing 
the train in one’s mind, it is impossible not to hurry a 
little, and the most lengthy speaker will hesitate before 
opening up a subject such as, for example, the Foreign 
Policy of Her Majesty’s Government. If he has left his 
wraps and cowhide bag in the carriage he will be still 
more anxious to “take the addresses as read,” and to 
shorten his reply to them. To express in five minutes 
one’s views about home and foreign affairs, on the Irish 
agitation, on the prospects of the next General Election, 
and on agricultural distress, would tax the powers of 
any ordinary man to the utmost. It will, however, in 
future be a new burden which candidates for Parliament 
must undertake. As the trains take them down, at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, to the constituencies they 
have respectively chosen, Rugby, Swindon, Peterboro’, 
Colchester, and all the other stations where the expresses 
stop will obtain the benefit of not only seeing, but also 
hearing the various great men. Large junctions will in 
this respect be peculiarly fortunate, and as the General 
Election approaches we shall not be surprised to hear 
that, two candidates of opposite politics being passengers 
by the Flying Dutchman, two meetings took place on the 
platform at Bath, and after the heroes had each expressed 
their views de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis in the 
space of three minutes, the train proceeded amidst the 
cheers of the multitude, which then attempted to settle 
the chances of their respective favourites by a free fight 
on the Company’s premises. For if Mr. Gladstone can 
address the Liberal electors from the window of a first. 
class carriage, there is nothing to prevent Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff or Sir Stafford Northcote from addressing 
the Conservative electors from the platform of a Pull- 
man car. Perhaps the Directors of Railways might then 
begin to look at the matter in a different light ; but such 
bodies are slow to move, and until they did, a good deal 
might be effected in the way of travelling agitation. That 
it would promote condensation is certain ; redundant 
adjectives would be pruned with an unsparing hand, while 
hyperbole, similes, and such rhetorical ornaments would 
soon be rejected altogether. Handbooks would be 
issued by enterprising publishers, wherein speakers less 
gifted than Mr. Gladstone might learn how to get through 
the same amount of electioneering work. The chapters 
would be headed somewhat as follows: “An attack on 
the Land Laws and the landlords, with a demonstration 
in favour of the abolition of a State Church, and a 
complete proof of the fallacy of the Game Laws. Time, 
seven minutes;” “A complete defence of the foreign 
and domestic policy of the Government (whatever it 
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might Happen to be). Time, two minutes 
seconds,” and so on. There would, of course, be an 
appendix, instructing learners how to receive addr 

and know all about them without reading them (one 
minute and a half); what to do with tweed or cloth 
suits, plaids, and tartans (one minute) ; and how to thank 
gracefully for a bouquet (fifteen seconds). 

Whether, however, these grand ideas are developed to 
this extent or not, to Mr. Gladstone belongs the merit 
of originating them. He deserves the thanks of the 
nation for his exertions on its behalf, for not only has 
he shown into how short a time even a full political 
disquisition can be compressed, but he has also suggested 
means whereby all dwellers at roadside stations can, with- 
out much inconvenience, be politically educated in a 
very few minutes. We only trust that a copious supply 
of sandwiches and at least one good-sized flask (which, of 
course, was hidden under the seat at Carlisle) enabled 
Mr. Gladstone to refresh himself between the stations, 
seeing that he disdained to do so at the refreshment 
buffets. 

EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

HETHER owing to the reticence of the Govern- 
ment or to the depression and insecurity of the 
times, our Protectorate over Turkey in Asia can hardly 
be said to have taken a strong hold of the public imagi- 
nation. This, whatever may be its causes, is a somewhat 
surprising phenomenon. What more ample field than 
Turkey in Asia could the creators of Utopias, the pro- 
jectors of magnificent and comprehensive schemes, and 
all the exuberant ameliorators of the world find for the 
exercise of their prolific imagination? What Eldorado 
of South America, what economical Paradise of the 
Australasian group can compare with the region which 
we have taken under our Protectorate? It is as big as 
France and Spain and Italy put together. It connects 
three continents. Its fertile soil and central situation 
have been the stage of splendid achievements, many of 
them precisely of that commercial kind which appeals to 
the modern imagination. Was it not in this central 
area of the globe that Palestine, Assyria, and Persia 
made imperishable namés; that Phoenicia was the 
England of the ancient world; that Greek colonies 
rolled in wealth; and that Roman proconsuls gathered 
in fabulous revenues? Does not Herodotus tell us 
that Mesopotamia and the Valley of the Euphrates were 
considered in his time to surpass even Egypt in the 
richness of their produce? To all arguments of this 
kind, however, in favour of our meddling with Asiatic 
Turkey, there is an easy reply. There is a good deal 
of fertile soil about in the world which is not utilised, 
and the present inhabitants of this region are not a 
particularly pleasant lot to settle amongst. Besides, we 
are anxious, in a time of commercial depression, to 
hear as little about the Eastern Question as possible. 
If Russia will only restore Batoum, and Kars, and 
Ardahan, then many an Englishman will be ready to 
exclaim : Farewell, if possible a long farewell, to Cyprus, 

and the unspeakable Turk. 

Unfortunately, or, as some think, fortunately both for 
ourselves and the world, the wicked—we speak from 4 
political point of view—will not cease from troubling; 
and it is useless to suppose that there can be such an 
end to the Eastern Question. The shadow will not 
move backwards. There is no respite to our 
We have put our hand to the work—not now, but years 
ago ; and the only question left for us to consider is, how 
to do it as well as possible. 
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Perhaps it may be assumed, as a starting-point in con- 
sidering the conditions of the present crisis, that we ought 
to have as little to do with Central Asia as possible. We 
do not want Merve. If we are left alone, we would, on 
thewhole, rather not have Herat. We have quite as much 
territory to develop in Asia as we can reasonably desire, 
and we have not been so signally successful in dealing 
with our possessions there to induce us to add to their 
extent with a light heart. This is especially the case if 
the fresh slice of territory means an additional 
source of expense and anxiety. So long, however, 
as Russia threatens us in that direction, and at 
the same time pursues an unsettling policy in the 
South-East of Europe, we can scarcely be content 
with the present situation. Itis in this juncture that the 
scheme of a railway uniting the Mediterranean with the 
Persian Gulf is again coming to the front. The project 
dates from 1832, when General (then Captain) Chesney 
took, to quote his own words, “ The first steps towards 
the all-important subject of an overland communication 
with India ;” and we have the results of his action in the 
valuable record of the expedition in which, at the com- 
mand of William IV., he carried out the survey and 
navigation of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. The 
scheme was subsequently advocated by Mr. Andrew, and 
was favourably considered by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1871. Since then the construc- 
tion of such a line of railway has had several advocates, 
and now that the Anglo-Turkish Convention is becoming 
a familiar fact, and in view of the anxiety of Russia to 
extend her railway communications, it is possible that 
the project may secure the serious attention of the public. 
A line running between Tripoli and Bushire, by way of 
Aleppo, Orfa, Mosul, and Baghdad, would, it is stated, 
lessen the time of our present shortest route between 
London and India by one half. The country through 
which the proposed railway would pass has been freshly 
surveyed, and there can be no doubt. as to the prac- 
ticability of the undertaking. It is estimated that the 
cost could not exceed £14,000,000, including the 
construction and improvement of ports at the termini. 
It would be far easier for England to connect the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf than it was for France 
to connect the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Besides 
the advantage of time which the overland route would 
possess over the Suez Canal, it would be less liable to 
interruption. An accident to a single vessel, such 
as actually occurred the other day, may block the Canal 
for a week. Add to this that were we in possession of 
such a route in the region which is under our Protectorate, 
the operations of Russia in Central Asia would cease to 
be a source to us of chronic anxiety. The basis of any 
advance of Russia upon our Indian Empire must be the 
Caucasus, and we could easily threaten her line of com- 
munication between this point and our North-West 
frontier. Such a strategical position would, it has been 
recently urged in an electoral address of singular ability, 
enable us to deal in a liberal spirit with the interests of 
Russia, the only Power whose political interests clash 
with our own. There is much force in this argument. 
So long as our relations with Russia are characterised by 
chronic unrest and distrust, so long may we look in vain 
forthat security which is necessary for a permanent 
revival of our commercial prosperity. But make our 
Protectorate over Syria a reality ; construct an Indo- 
European railway; utilise the natural link of the con- 
tinents of the Eastern hemisphere, and there will come 
to us, it is urged, such an accession of political strength 
and commercial activity that we shall perforce cease to 
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be dismayed at every Russian encroachment upon 
Central Asia, and to tremble at revolutions in the 
Balkan. Until lately we have been playing a defensive 
game with Russia, and success does not, as a rule, crown 
the efforts of those who act merely on the defensive. We 
changed our tactics when we assumed the Protectorate 
of Turkey in Asia and occupied Cyprus. But if we 
are to rest content with a nominal Protectorate, the 
effect of which is to invite further complications, it is 
impossible, if our Protectorate is to be a success, that 
England should simply pursue a dog-in-the-manger 
policy. Let us make up our minds as to what it is that 
our interests and the interests of the East really require, 
and then frankly claim it. 

Perhaps the Euphrates Valley Railway is such a 
scheme. If so, by all means let us have it. We are in 
possession of Cyprus, which, curiously enough, can be 
of very little use to us if we do not undertake this rail- 
way. We have got Turkey in Asia under our Protec- 
tcrate, so that the old objection as to the impossibility of 
obtaining Governmental security has lost its weight. The 
question we have to solve is, whether the proposed 
scheme would be of sufficient political advantage to 
compensate for the outlay and risk in which it would 
involve us? As a purely commercial speculation, the 
railway would probably fail at present to attract sup- 
port, although there can be no doubt that a gradual 
development of prosperity in regions so fertile and so 
central as Syria and Mesopotamia is quite feasible. If 
the project is politically sound; if, as is urged, it would 
help us to a permanent settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, there can be no doubt that we would be ready to 
undertake it. Success, from a commercial point of view, 
would be only a question of time, and probably we 
should not have long to wait for it. 


WITHOUT A TRADE. 


R. W. E. FORSTER’S speech at the Royal 
Colonial Institution should seriously attract the 
attention of thousands of parents in England. The right 
hon. member for Bradford is before all things a serious, 
matter-of-fact man. His manner of speaking, if forcible, 
has few of the charms of oratory about it; he has little 
ornament in the way of rhetoric to offer his hearers ; in 
point of style he would rank far below many of those who 
are accounted his inferiors in the political world; he is 
often dry and even turgid ; he knows little of what the 
ancients would have called “wealth of language.” And 
yet for all that he is a powerful, eloquent speaker— 
powerful because invariably correct ; eloquent because 
he carries to the minds of the audience an impression of 
exactitude. So much being allowed, his utterances are the 
more notable; and as he spoke on the subject of 
emigration with much assurance, his assertions can- 
not be idly passed by. It is with some care that his 
experiences are recorded. He has, he says, had some 
experience of Canada, and so far as new comers in that 
great new land are concerned, he bluntly says that for 
clerks and skilled or unskilled labourers—people without 
a trade—there is no room. 

With the labouring man who is without friends 
capable of teaching, or parents sufficiently well-placed 
to give him the education of an artisan, we do not 
propose to deal. His seriously bad position cannot be 
gainsaid ; of his unhappy lot there is no question. But 
we think that a few minutes’ consideration of the position 
and prospects of the class with whom Mr. Forster 
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very properly linked him—that of the clerks—may be 
profitably. and satisfactorily considered. To the lower 
middie classes, the grade that comprises Dissenting 
ministers, retired officers of the lower ranks, poor gentle- 
men, clerks, commercial travellers, small merchants, 
farmers, and agents, the question what to do with large 
families such as abound in England is a most serious 
one. They very frequently do not see their way clear to 
give their sonsa profession. It is with great difficulty that 
they are able in isolated cases to find £50 or £60 to 
spare wherewith the articles of a “second class” engineer's 
apprentice can be obtained. The path which seems 
most open to their sons is that of either a clerk in a 
mercantile house, where perhaps the father is known, or 
that of an assistant ina shop. In either case the youth 
grows up without a trade. As a clerk his first efforts are 
confined to very mechanical work. Only those who 
have reached the very top of the tree are dignified with 
the care of a ledger or a cash book. He must plod on 
for many years at an infinitesimal salary, till he comes to 
be of sufficient importance to be permitted to deal with 
accounts and make out balance-sheets. But he is always 
led to understand that industry will bring advancement, 
and with this he and his parents have to be content. 
There are in the lottery-box of life a few prizes for every 
class, and some clerks have been known to rise to places 
of great responsibility and to earn considerable salaries. 
He may be one of these; at least, he and his friends 
hope so; and in hoping this the best years of his young 
life are passed. Gradually he becomes used to the 
routine of the clerk’s life. It requires no thought, but only 
ordinary care, and it has no responsibilities. If he be 
more than ordinarily brisk he will perhaps learn short- 
hand, with a view of fitting himself for the post of a 
corresponding clerk ; but this will not happen in many 
cases. The intellect, constantly in contact with unintel- 
lectual things, becomes dwarfed, and ambition dies. In 
process of time the clerk arrives at man’s estate, and is 
then in receipt of from #100 to £1204 year, with the 
prospect, if fortunate, of gradually, in process of years, 
increasing this salary to nearly £200. Beyond that it is 
not likely to go; but his wants are simple and his aims 
are low. Asarule, he now marries, and from that day is 
obliged to regard himself as one of the fixtures of the 
establishment to which he belongs. Happy for him if he 
be allowed to remain as long as he please. But should 
times of bad trade arrive, as arrive they do, and he is 
ejected from the counting-house to find bread for himself 
and perhaps a family, he is precisely in the condition 
which Mr. Forster describes—a man without a trade, 
useless to everyone; the inferior of the labourer in strength, 
not in any way his superior in the kind of knowledge 
that he now requires—a helpless, hopeless man. 

Here, then, a question arises : not what is to be done 
with him, for his chance is gone ; but rather what may 
be done in order to avoid the continual increase of a 
class which is unable to do anything for itself? The 
educational system of the country is professedly directed 
to many ends, and one of them is to enable the children 
instructed to earn a livelihood in after life. Yet are there 
no means of supplementing such education by technical 
schools, open to all from an early period of life, in such 
a way that no one need grow up without a trade. 
Again, in a city like London, boasting immense City 
companies holding great wealth, could there be no means 
devised of forming evening technical classes, at which 
those who are without a trade might, if they pleased, 
learn some skilled handicraft? And lastly, and very 
seriously, is it not time for parents of the class to which 
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we have been alluding to ‘bethink themselves 


the day has not gone by for false pride, and whether it: 
would not be better that their sons should in’ early life’ 
become artisans, and thus fit themselves for remurierative ’ 
and constant work in any section of the globe, rather’ 
than the mere drudges and machines of a merchant's 
office—men and boys “ without a trade ?” ; 


———— 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
III.—VALENTINE BAKER PASHA, a 
gow few years ago, one Friday night, an announce 
.J ment appeared in the London Gazette stating that 
her Majesty the Queen had no longer need of the services 
of Valentine Baker, Colonel, and late Lieutenant-Colotiel 
of the roth Hussars. How that announcement ‘was re- 
garded by those to whom it came need not now bé con 
sidered. From that’ moment her Majesty's army 
had lost the services of one of its ablest Cavalry 
officers, and the nation a capable and loyal soldier, 
Some short time had elapsed when the British residents 
in Turkey learnt to their surprise that ex-Colonel Baker 
had been appointed, at the instance of certain distin. 
guished personages known to the Padishah, as the head 
of a new gendarmerie force which, rumour had it, would 
shortly be formed in Turkey. He was to have a salaty 
of £2000 a year, guaranteed by the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank. Under him were to serve about a dozen English 
officers chosen by him for various qualities and qualifica- 
tions, and under his care the urban populations of 
Turkey were to “laugh and grow fat.” Injustice in the 
provinces, and in the towns too, for the matter of that, 
was to disappear, rapacious Pashas were to be checked, 
Mudirs were to cease from troubling, and a weary but 
long-suffering people were to be at rest. But human 
reasons are evanescent and often deceptive. Placed 
under the supervision of the Minister of Police, then 
one Hamdy Pasha, Baker Pasha—for by this time he 
had attained to the rank of Liva, or Brigadier-General— 
found that the promises of the Porte were like pie-crust, 
and that these alliterative arrangements were apt to be 
abortive. In fine, Valentine Baker, having engaged his 
staff, got them out to Constantinople, reported himself as 
“ ready to begin,” and prepared to send his officers into 
the districts he had selected, discovered that the jovial 
Turk had no intention whatever of flying in the face of 
Providence by violently reforming a system which Allah 
had approved, and that, in fact, Hamdy Pasha meant to 
do nothing. 

Meanwhile the Russians had crossed the Danube, and 
were well ensconced behind the hills of Biela. There 
was a kind of panic at Stamboul, for somehow or other- 
the Turks had looked upon the Danube as a sort of 
impassable line, and were terribly frightened when first 
the Russ were “over the border.” In the midst of the 
general tremor Baker Pasha, giving up for the moment 
the unworkable gendarmerie scheme, volunteered for 
active service. ‘Might he go and fight the infidel?” 
“Jus hullah” (please God), was the reply, and to Shumla 
he wént, to place himself under the command of the 
slowest, laziest, and most incompetent Commander of 
Ottoman Forces, Ahmed Eyoub, who ever led the 
hosts of the Commander of the Faithful. Of the vicisst- 
tudes of his career on the Danube there is no necessity 
to treat in detail. He was presently on the Staff of 
Mehemet Ali, and while in this position gained the four 
little battles of Kaschedo. Then’ Suleiman came, and 
with him he served. All was of no use, however, and 
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he presently returned, disheartened and upset, to Stam- 
boul, resting awhile, but chafing to be away. At length 
an opportunity offered, and he found himself at Shipka, 
awaiting Raouf, the Circassian. Presently Mehemet 
Ali—the little German who was later on to be assassi- 
nated in Bosnia—demanded his services at Kamarli, and 
here he was placed in command of the extreme right. 
Mehemet Ali stayed but a little while, however, and then 
came Suleiman’s own name to the front—Suleiman who 
was afterwards tried on the charge of treachery, and 
finally condemned. At the retreat of that strange Com- 
mander, Baker once more distinguished himself by the 
gallant fight-he made with 1100 Turks against 30,000 
Russians, and so, too, during the flight to the sea, con- 
ducted himself as a soldier should. 

Returned once more to Constantinople, Baker devoted 
himself to considering how best the capital might be 
defended against the Muscovite hosts then rapidly 
advancing. His plans—executed at last—were so ad- 
mirable that it is not saying too much to assert that had 
he been allowed to hold the lines with 60,o00 men the 
Treaty of San Stefano would never have been made. 
Peace came, and with it a certain relaxation of Baker’s 
duties, for between the time when the Russians occupied 
Macrikeni and the day which saw their departure, upon 
Baker had devolved the task of defending the most im- 
portant part of the Turkish lines. Baker was now 
free to finish the “lines” he had partially and hur- 
riedly constructed at the Buyuk Tckekmedjé, and at 
the Sultan’s request he did‘so. During this time he was 
seen several times by Abdul Hamid, and gained greatly 
in his favour. From the day when the Berlin Treaty 
was signed, he has always been “on leave,” doing some- 
thing. The Sultan had, so it was said, determined to 
have the gendarmerie scheme carried out. He remained 
determined, and there the matter rested. 

Baker Pasha has, in consequence of the Sultan’s favour, 
now been “ entrusted” with the task of reforming Asia 
Minor. At the moment of writing his firman has not 
been signed, but indications are not wanting to show 
that it will be. Let us for a moment consider his posi- 
tion. He cannot remove a Pasha, he cannot even turn 
out a Mudir ; he may not reprove a Kaimakam, but he 
may “report” all three. The value of his report will 
depend upon the influence the person reported may have 
at the Palace. If he be a favourite, Baker Pasha’s report 
will be practically worthless ; if he be not, the report 
will be attended to, and the unlucky man will be turned 
out. That is the sum and substance of the arrangements. 
For the rest, Baker Pasha, despite his troubles, is still 
in good health, strong and active, loyal to the English 
nation, and anxious to reform the Turks, if only to render 
them strong enemies of Russia. He speaks Turkish a 
little, is liked by Turkish soldiers, is clear-sighted, calm, 
and resolved, and now—holding the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, or Ferik Pasha, and having the favour of the 
Sultan—he is to a certain extent powerful. What he 
will achieve remains to be seen; but at present he is, 
despite the announcement in the Gazeffe, one of our 
Representatives abroad. 


TWO JOURNALISTS. 


URING the past week the English newspaper 
press has lost two men who, in very different 

ways, were among its most remarkable figures. All the 
world knew, if only dimly and by not very trustworthy 
rumour, the abilities and the performances of Mr. Delane. 
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It was not too much to say of him that he made the 


greatest newspaper in the world what it was in the time 
of its greatness ; and perhaps, without undue severity, it 
may also be said that in the difference between the Z¥mes 
as it was in the palmy days of his management, and the 
Times before and since those days, Mr. Delane’s enormous 
ability is most clearly ‘indicated. He it was, and he 
alone, who initiated, perfected, and maintained the 
wonderful system by which the opinions of the average 
Englishman were, so to speak, caught in the air and 
presented to him before ‘he had consciously formed them. 
It was to him that the entire sinking of the personality 
of the writer, which was also such a peculiarity of 
the Zimes in its last days, was due. The almost 
pedantic mystery which he loved to keep up about 
his own person and work, and exacted from his 
colleagues about theirs, was part of the system. His 
notion was that a newspaper should not be an organ of 
this person or that, or of this party or that, but a great 
impersonal force representing public opinion, and public 
opinion only. Of course such an ideal could only be 
very partially realised ; but that it was realised as far as 
it was, and with such enormous results, commercially and 
intellectually, was a triumphant testimony to the powers 
of its originator. Perhaps at no time in its history 
has the Times enjoyed the services of the most gifted 
writers of the day. Such men, indeed, naturally revolt 
from the entire submersion of personality, conviction, 
idiosyncrasy of style, and so forth, which Mr. Delane’s 
system requires. It used to be said to youthful aspi- 
rants to a position on the Zimes’ staff, “ Above all 
things you must not be clever.” There were two 
reasons for this. In the first place, cleverness is apt 
to be insubordinate; in the second, it is sometimes 
taken by the average reader as an insult. The Zimes 
meant average reader at a time when between the 
first Reform Bill and the second that average reader 
was the middle-class business man, who then wielded 
all political power. The average reader appreciated 
Mr. Delane, and rewarded him by elevating his paper 
to such a position as no public print ever enjoyed 
before, and as most certainly no public print will ever 
enjoy again. Such a man as Mr. Delane does not 
emerge from the mass once in a century; he does not 
find circumstances ready to welcome him once in a 
millennium. 

A very different man was Mr. Serjeant Cox, whose 
decease followed that of Mr. Delane so quickly. Mr. 
Delane wrote very little ; the learned Deputy-Assistant- 
Judge wrote a very great deal. The one was unrivalled 
in the literary management of newspapers ; the other 
had a gift almost, if not quite, amounting to genius 
in their commercial management. It mattered not 
whether Serjeant Cox started a paper or picked it up 
when it was on its last legs ; in either case it was pretty 
sure to succeed. The outside public have, notwithstanding 
the copious interviewings and personal revelations which 
are a fashion of the day, not much knowledge of the 
real life and working of the journals which instruct or 
amuse, demoralise or weary them. But experience has 
at least taught them that the qualities with which a 
paper must be endowed to be in the French term viable, 
are somewhat mysterious. Genius, high political inspira- 
tion, even money, will hardly of themselves keep a paper 
alive. The annals of journalism are full of extinct 
publications which have had all these things and have 
gone the way of the last year’s snows. Like poets and 
roasters, successful managers of papers are born, not 
made; and Mr. Serjeant Cox was one of these born 
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managers. His literary powers were not of the highest, 
and though he delighted in dabbling in a certain kind of 
philosophy, it is not probable that his name will be 
found by posterity in that compartment of the roll of 
fame where Locke, and Hobbes, and Berkeley are 
written down. But he had the knack of making news- 
papers successful—newspapers, too, of a very diverse 
kind, and having little, if anything, in common. In fact, 
as we have said, Serjeant Cox was in his way, as an 7m- 
presario or manager of journalism, almost as remarkable 
as Mr. Delane was as an editor. 

Without being at all Pharisaic, it may perhaps be per- 
mitted to Englishmen to feel some little pride in one 
feature which, was, we believe, common to the character 
of these two prominent newspaper men. Not long ago 
there died a man who held in the French Press a posi- 
tion combining not a little of what was remarkable in 
Mr. Delane and in Serjeant Cox. Everyone has enjoyed 
the Figaro, but everyone, in paying a funeral tribute to 
M. de Villemessant, had to make at the best an apology 
for the moral aspects of some parts of his journalistic 
conduct. Such an apology is not needed for 
either of our present subjects in the very slightest 
degree. There may, of course, from a morally trans- 
cendental point of view, be two opinions about the strict 
morality of such a “ weathercock” course of journalism 
as that of the Zimes under Mr. Delane’s guidance. But 
of deliberate falsification or misleading of the public, of 
pandering to disgraceful tastes and appetites, or personal 
slander and abuse, of prostitution of the influence of 
their papers to private ends, both Mr. Delane and 
Serjeant Cox were utterly incapable. They were, 
indeed, free from even the imputation of such 
things. At a moment when English journalism is going 
through a somewhat ugly phase in some respects, it is 
well to note this fact and example, and to express a hope 
that more attention may be paid to it in the future than 
has in some late instances been the case. 


HOTEL BILLS (Continued). 


No. 10.—THE HIGHLAND RaILway CoMPANY’s STATION 
Hore, INVERNESS. 


(“Saunterer” and his Wife.) 





s d. 

25th Aug. Apartments... ose oak g ~~] 
Attendance... See oor SO" E68 

Teas eve us ie oo 0 6 O 

26th ,, Apartments o°.§ 6 
Attendance os’ @ 
Breakfast °o0 60 
Dinners shes rie ° 9 0 

APA eee eee o 3 6 

27th ., Apartments oe Jae © 5 Oo 
Attendance... eee 22 
Breakfasts ° 6 Oo 

Dinners ° 9 0 

Hock ... 9° S' ¢ 

ns 1 8 

Off Apartments* ... ae we Se 

£3 4 0 


* This reduction was made as the apartments were 
really occupied for two nights only, the party leaving on 
the afternoon of the 27th. 


No. 11.—Rovat Atsion Horet, Ramscarte. 
(“Saunterer” and Friend. One night.) 


y 





£ d. 

Apartments ove cee OF en 
Attendance one eee ove “- 0 3 0 
Dinners... sine ane oo | ore, ORG 
Coffee eee kd’ sas ia ee ks oy 
*Claret = «ss eve ose ane 2 © 4 0 
Breakfasts... ea an ~ 1 0.4. 2 
Baths o” ros 4 fos ow © 0 6 
Al 12 6 


* This wine, at 4s. the bottle, was equal, if not 
superior, to the “fine old clarets” usually sold at ros. 
and 12s. It was an old Léoville, though marked with a 
much more modest name. The dinners were excellent. 


No. 12.—LocH Earn Heap Horet, BaLQuuipper, 
PERTHSHIRE. 


(““Saunterer” and his Wife.) 


£30’ 

Aug. 29. Dinners «.. seh itd ae) O32 9 
Whiskey and Apollinarius o © 2 
Apartments des bag ° 4 0 
Attendance ove eee ° 30 

» 30 Breakfasts ° 5 0 
Luncheons i: ove ooo O48 

Bass’s Ale sae nis ow. O TO 

Omnibus to and from station .. 0 2 © 

At 8 a 


No. 13.—Pi1erR Hore., Rype, IsLe oF WIGHT. 
(“Saunterer” alone.) 


| L == 
Oct. 11. Luncheon... oes ose o 2 6 
Dinner* ...  ° sot ow 0 Sg 
Soda-water, &c. o 1 6 

Claret o 2 6 
Apartment o 2 6 

Bath oo 6 

» 12. Breakfast... °o 3.0 
Dinner* o 5 «(6 

Tea ie - o o 6 
Soda-water a ove oo 6 

Claret o 3.4 
Apartment o 2 6 

Bath oh od o Oo 6 

» 13. Breakfast ... a soo 0 828 
41 13 0 

Attendance °o 30 

41 16 0 


* Dinner consisted of soup, fish, and joint, apparently 
warmed up from previous table d’hote. 


[Hotel Bills sent to the Examiner for publication 
must be on the original forms duly receipted. Corre 
spondents are requested to add their names and 
addresses, not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. ] 





“Time Tries all Things.”—Of the numerous preparations 
announced for promoting the growth of the hair, few survive, even in 
beyond a limited period, whilst Rowlaad’s Macassar Oil, with an 
best and a preserver oot leans dl de bole ao ver produced i it is 
—y free from any lead, mineral, or spirituous Sonne 
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TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ceemertfpeteanee 
BRITISH RAILWAY STOCKS. 


HE engrossing subject of conversation in the City 
at present is the great improvement which has 
recently taken place in the value of British Railway 
Stocks. The question is everywhere eagerly asked— 
Will the upward movement be continued much longer? 
Has not the rise been already carried to an undue ex- 
tent? Is not the future over-discounted? It is difficult, 
as a rule, to give any satisfactory answer to inquiries such 
as these. The sports of speculation are proverbial, and 
the ways of financiers are often shrouded in mystery. 
Still in the present case we believe that something may 
be said and pointed to of substantial value to bona fide 
holders. The buying now going forward is based on 
unquestionable facts, namely, the revival in trade, and 
the accompanying improvement in the traffic receipts of 
all our railway companies. The movement without 
doubt possesses a substantial backbone, and in all essen- 
tial points it widely differs from the railway mania now 
raging in New York. Across the Atlantic prices are 
being driven up not on reasonable prospects of improving 
dividends, but rather on wild estimates of “ undeveloped 
resources.” There is nothing clear and tangible on 
which the mind can rest in the shadowy forecasts set 
forward. Practically railway stocks in the United States 
are, for the time being, no better than mining shares. 
Their inflated values rest, in the majority of cases, upon 
a popular mania, which, indeed, already shows signs of 
breaking down. 

The position is far different in the case of our own 
railways. Let us briefly examine the facts in the general 
investor’s point of view. For this purpose we will follow 
the position of a holder of £1500 railway stock in- 
vested— £100 stock in each of the principal fifteen rail- 
ways of the kingdom. This fifteen #100 stock could 
have been purchased in the market towards the end of 
July last, when the trade depression had reached perhaps 
its climax, for about £1485. At that time the traffic 
returns were presenting even larger decreases than they 
show increases at present, and altogether the prospect was 
most gloomy. At the close of the first thirteen weeks of 
the present half-year the loss in gross traffics had reached 
£620,000, and according to estimates then made the 
probable reduction in the half-year’s average dividerd, 
including ‘extra preferential charges, was set down at 
nearly 1 per cent. per annum, and this would bring the 
yield to the investors in these fifteen lines to about 43% 
per cent. for the whole year of 1879. What is the posi- 
tion now? A distinct revival in trade has set in, traffic 
decreases are a matter of the past, and in their stead 
we have rapidly-augmenting “takes” week by week. 
As a single example we may refer to the North- 
Western Company. In August last the weekly decreases 
in this line ranged from £13,000 to £18,000; this 
week’s return shows an crease of over £12,000. On 
the whole fifteen lines the increase in traffic last week 
amounted to £44,000, and at this rate of improvement 
it is not unlikely that one-half of the loss shown at the 
end of the first thirteen weeks of the present half-year 
will have been cancelled by the end of December. The 
change which has come over the prospects of the investor 
is therefore very marked, and it would seem that the 
dividend he is likely to receive for the present year exceeds 
4% percent. Under such circumstances it is scarcely sur- 
prising that prices should have improved greatly. The 
present value of our supposed investor’s stock is £1636, 
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against £1485 in July last, or an improvement of ro per 
cent. With a bright future open, and with a certainty of 
high average dividends during the next few years, such a 
rise cannot be called excessive or irrational. We speak, 
of course, of the average general result, and not of indi- 
vidual cases. At the present time an average return of 
about 4% per cent. per annum on railway stocks is quite 
as much as most persons expect, and the present advance 
of ro per cent. is equivaient to discounting the future 
only to the extent of about % per cent. in the annual 
average dividend. 


TURKISH FINANCE. 


Leonie. BONDHOLDERS have so long been 

kept in suspense that any arrangement of their 
claims has almost become to be regarded as a chimera. 
For over a year they have had nothing but pro- 
posals from any and every source to contemplate, and 
one and all of these have proved barren in their results. 
At one time the Hamond scheme was to solve all diffi- 
culties, with the equities of the question carried out to 
the nicest refinement; and at another the De Tocque- 
ville scheme was almost to render the Ottoman Empire 
a solvent State. In these typical, as in other, cases all 
was on the point of being finally settled, according to 
telegrams from Constantinople ; but by some mysterious 
mishap everything fell through just at the last moment. 
No wonder, then, that all heart in the matter has been 
lost, and that almost a blank despair has set in. 

We are giad to find, however, that the long-looked- 
for day of settlement has to all appearances at last 
dawned. It is a positive and accomplished fact that 
the Sultan has issued an Iradé authorising the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank to collect certain indirect taxes, estimated 
to yield some 42,500,000, and pay out of the proceeds 
41,360,000 per annum for the service of the Funded 
Debt. In what proportion this sum, small as it is, is to 
be divided among the various classes of the bondholders, 
is a matter still to be arranged between the Porte and its 
creditors ; but there seems to be no doubt in the mean- 
time that dividends, however insignificant, are to be 
shortly resumed on the Ottoman debt. By the present 
decree, the Porte also concedes to the bondholders the 
Roumelian and Bulgarian tributes, and the Servian and 
Montenegrin share of the interest on the public loans ; 
but it is needless to say that concessions such as these 
may be set down as little better than worthless. There 
are, however, some other rights to be granted to the 
bondholders, which may ultimately prove of some value ; 
but as these are mostly of a contingent character, they 
may be dismissed from consideration for the present. 
The question uppermost in the minds of all interested 
must necessarily be—Is this all that the Turk can do 
for us? We believe not. So soon as anything remotely 
approaching to order, and economy, and justice is esta- 
blished in the Ottoman Empire, there is no room for any 
doubt whatever that the revenues would yield a far 
greater surplus for the benefit of the debt, and it 
behoves the representatives of the bondholders in any 
negotiations with the Porte, with respect to the present 
proposal, to secure in the most definite manner these pro- 
spective advantages. But at present all is dire confusion 
at Constantinople; and any payment so long as it does 
not compromise the future should be acceptable. But it 
may be asked, “ Why this sudden anxiety amid such 
trials to pay the foreign creditors?” The object is of 
course to pave the way for a new loan; and such 
a loan, for the first time in the history of Turkish 
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finance since the Crimean War, would, we believe, 
prove not a curse, but a blessing, if properly 
administered and kept from the clutches of the 
pashas, It is quite useless to talk of reforms until a 
large portion of the Army and Civil Service is disbanded. 
To effect this the arrears of pay must be discharged, or 
in some manner compounded, and this operation can 
be accomplished only by the possession of ready money. 
To have starved the Turk up to a point has no doubt 
been a wise policy, but the time appears to have now 
arrived when its furtherance may result in national dis- 
solution. The remedy threatens to prove more deadly 
than the disease. 


MR. THOMSON HANKEY, M.P., ON 
BIMETALLISM. 


HENEVER Mr. Hankey publishes a pamphlet 
on the above subject he will not lack plenty of 
readers, who will be eager to ascertain his views on 
this interesting topic. What the feelings of many of 
his readers were on the present occasion we don’t know ; 
but when we opened the pamphlet and found it to 
consist of barely four small pages in large type, we could 
not repress a feeling of indignation—nay, disgust—that 
an important subject should be treated in such a con- 
temptuous fashion. Mr. Hankey announces his dissent 
from his friends’ opinions, Mr, Cazalet and Mr. Gibbs ; 
but we think they deserved a little more attention and 
better reasoning than Mr. Hankey has thought fit to 
bestow on both. 

Mr. Hankey objects to Mr. Cazalet’s statement that 
the long-continued and seemingly unaccountable depres- 
sion of trade in England and Germany is in a great 
measure traceable to the disordered state of the currency 
of the world, and asks whether Mr. Cazalet includes 
England or India in this category. Of course he does 
not, and why not? Does Mr. Hankey ignore the fluc- 
tuations of the Indian and China Exchanges? Does he 
not know that the price of silver was as low as 47d. per 
ounce, and is not this a tax on Enylish exports to India 
of 12 per cent. ? 

Mr. Hankey says that he is not aware that the currency 


‘has been in a disordered state in France, Germany, the 


United States. He also states that he is not sufficiently 
informed whether a rise in prices has really taken place 
in India lately. It is a great pity that Mr. Hankey 
has written his four pages without making some inquiry 
on these two points. It would not have been so diffi- 
cult to find out that such has been the case. The Latin 
Convention for Currency, and the Paris Conference on 
Silver, are proofs enough that there has been a disturb- 
ance in these matters ; and, if we are not much mistaken, 
there will be more disturbances before long. Mr. Hankey 
says that during the American Civil War sixty millions 
sterling worth of silver imported into India produced 
no alteration in prices in India except in Bombay. Just 
so the prices of cotton rose fourfold, and to pay for the 
cotton an enormous amount of silver was required. Two 
years ago a vast amount of silver was thrown on the 
market over and above requirements by Germany and 
the United States, and as a matter of course the price 
of silver fell rapidly. Mr. Hankey treats the two events 
as similar, and likely to produce the same results, whereas 
they are really quite different, and have produced the 
most opposite effects. We think a subject of such all- 
absorbing interest ought to be treated with more research 
and gravity. 


THE Rock.—At the half-yearly general court of the 
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Rock Life Assurance Company, held on the 27th inst,, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Charles Russell, Baronet, V.C,, 
M.P., was elected a director, in the place of John 
Dorrien Magens, Esq., deceased. At the date of the last 
Parliamentary return the total funds were £3,090,36r, » 

THE CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes at Philadelphi: 
has certainly been misinformed regarding the intentions. 
of the German Government in the monetary question. He 
states in a telegram published last Saturday that Prince 
Bismarck has abandoned all intention of dealing with 
the subject, and that his Government will not take the 
initiative in calling a Conference. It is difficult to 
imagine by what process of filtration the truth can . 
strained from news that must reach London by way of 
Philadelphia. Perhaps there is a belief prevalent at the 
offices of the journal named that Berlin news must of 
necessity improve, both in point and freshness, by 
reaching us after two transits across the Atlantic. With 
regard to the information in question, we learn that, so 
far from the German Government having abandoned alb 
intentions of dealing with the silver question, they are 
anxious that it be thoroughly discussed at an inter- 
national Conference, and that it now seems probable 
that Germany will take the initiative in calling such a 
Conference. 


MUSIC. 


Scien enn 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


EOPLE have been rather disappointed this week. 

Not that the performances have been at all inferior 
to those which went before, but that there have been 
several postponements and shufflings of cards, For 
some reason best known to the management, Mdlle. 
Minnie Hauk having proved herself the very best 
Carmen who has yet appeared, Madame Marie Roze 
was set to sing the part. It is a matter of course that 
Mdlle.~ Marie Roze did not make as much of it as 
her predecessor, nor can we reckon it any reproach to 
her that she failed to do so, There are plenty of other 
réles in which she excels, and why she was asked to sing 
one in which she could not possibly exce} is. best known, 
as we observed, to the management. Certainly it was. 
not because Mdlle. Hauk had too much todo ; for om 
Tuesday the latter had to sing “ Mignon” at a few 
hours’ notice, Signor Fancelli being announced as 
unwell, so that the long-promised ‘“ Lohengrin” was 
again deferred. Madame Roze, who sang and acted 
Mignon to perfection, resigned the part to Mdlle. Hauk. 
Signor Tecchi took Guglielmo, Mr. Conly took Signor 
Rota’s former part of Lothario, and thus a variety, if not 
an improvement, was introduced. Signor Tecchi has 
great powers ; but he is better in a more robust part than 
as the sentimental Guglielmo. He was best in the last 
act, where he displayed a tenderness of which no one 
would have thought him capable after his singing in the 
first two. As to Mr. Conly the less said the better. The 
traditional tallow candle tied to a string might have been 
called into requisition. 

Madame Roze’s Mignon is faithfully copied from 
Ary Scheffer’s pictures. She is both sentimental and 
sensitive. Mdlle. Hauk has gone back to Goethe for 
her inspiration. Abandoning the traditions of the great 
French painter, and the conceptions which Ambroise 
Thomas set to music, she has struck out, as in Carmen, 
a line of her own, and with no less success. We 
the childish, petulant, dreamy Mignon of Wilhelm 
Meister. There is no attempt to copy pictures. _ 
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poses are original; the Auffassung (there is no English 
word equivalent to. the German) is that of the~ 
Hence there is. a wide difference between thétwo 
ces. They can scarcely be compared, so 
different are they. In the charming toilet scene of the 
second act Mdlle, Hauk surprised even her warmest 
admirers by the volume and richness of her voice; at its 
conclusion her exit would have carried away the house if 
the majority of the audience had understood Italian. We 
have in Mignon another proof of thought and study on the 
part of Mdlle. Hauk, which is as pleasing as it is unusual 
with the artistes of the presentday. Many of them work 
hard to improve their voices, but few devote the same 
labour, or any labour, to the dramatic side of their rdé. 
An opera singer is supposed to bea singer, and not much 
else. If she only moves gracefully, and does not com- 
mit huge blunders, the public is, as a rule, quite satisfied. 
Bat Mdlle. Hauk has a nobler ideal before her, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that if she were unable to sing, 
she,could still hold her own well on the dramatic stage. 

“The Magic Flute” was.at last given on Wednesday, 
and Mdile. Iima de Murska, being in good voice, was 
quite the heroine of the evening. She was encored 
twice, and was even greeted with a bouquet. But we 
must confess that Madame Roze’s younger and fresher 
voice pleased us better. She was an excellent Pamina ; 
and Mr. Coniy sang much better in the part of Sarastro 
than as Lotario on the previous evening. 

The advanced age of the young ladies of the chorus 
was, if possible, still more evident than on former occa- 
sions. Scenery, however, left nothing to be desired. 

** Oberon ” is too well known as an opera to need criti- 
cism, and the cast at Her Majesty’s Opera has been too 
frequently heard to need remark. Madame Trebelli and 
Madame Pappenheim are so admirable in their way that 
no audience, however critical, could fail to be satisfied with 
the singing. But the people who play in the orchestra, 
who can say the same of them? That in the “ out of 
season ” time a poorer orchestra than at other times would 
be found at Her Majesty’s might reasonably be expected. 
But surely there ought to be some regard for the public 
taste. Anothér point, which was somewhat prominent 
during the performance of “ Oberon,” was the exces- 
sive draught to which even those in the stalls were 
subjected. Is cold a good accompaniment to music? 
Rather might warmth, inevitable in a German house, 
be welcomed. The audience can hardly be expected 
to applaud when a searching cold wind is piercing its 
bones. “Oberon” is a little dull in itself; but it is 
duller in the cold. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—_——__ 
“OURS,” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

FAREWELL revival of ‘ Ours” is now taking 

place at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, pend- 
ing the migration of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and their 
company to the Haymarket at the close of the year. 
“Ours” was, we know, originally produced at this 
theatre, and has been revived here before; but this 
particular revival comes at a very opportune time, and is 
therefore all the more noteworthy. ‘‘ Ours” is played at 
the Prince of Wales’s just as we are hearing so much 
twaddle talked concerning the need of a theatre subsi- 
dised by the State, because without it, say its advocates, 
we cannot have such acting as that the Comedie 
Francaise showed us during their recent visit. And if, in 
answer to this, you point to such an actor or actress at 
a certain theatre, these wiseacres, unable to deny the 
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merits of the English histrions, shake their heads and say, 
“Oh, yes, they act very well, but there is no ensemble, no 
general effect; and the stage management is not what it 
ought to be.” This is the favourite charge ; the acting 
may be all very well, they admit, but the ensemble is not 
there—an expression which seems to give them as much 
pleasure as “that blessed word Mesopotamia” in the 
sermon did to the old lady. 

Such croakers, then, should visit the Prince of Wales’s 
during the present revival of “Ours;” and I think if 
they look at the performance without prejudice they will 
be obliged to admit that it is, as the saying runs, “good 
all round.” Here and there, as is natural, the individual 
genius of a certain actor or actress asserts itself over the 
work of the others ; but the acting taken as a whole is 
remarkably good; the stage management is admirable, 
and the ensemb/e thus produced will bear comparison with 
anything ever seen on the French stage. Where could 
we find a more finished portraiture of cynical and yet 
good-hearted Hugh Chalcot than that given by Mr. Ban- 
croft? The manly earnestness with which Mr. Conway 


plays Angus Macalister, realising for us the young soldier — 


in every word and gesture, is a capital foil to the wholly 
delightful acting of Miss Marion Terry, so full of refine- 
ment, so spontaneous, and so thoroughly natural. Where 
again would it be possible to find a Mary Netley brighter 
and more piquant than Mrs, Bancroft ; is there not the 
truest appreciation of comedy in all she says and does; 
the most admirable art in the whole impersonation? Mr. 
Arthur Cecil gives us a careful and clever picture of 
Prince Perovsky ; Mr. Kemble plays exceedingly well 
as Sir Alexander Shendryn; and Messrs. Forbes- 
Robertson, Deane, and Miss Le Thiere lend their aid 
to the completeness of the representation. 

“Ours” is not a strong piece, it is not of high 
literary merit; but there is that touch of nature in 
it, especially in the second act, which brings it home 
to the heart even of the least susceptible among the 
audience ; and played as it is now at the Prince of 
Wales’s, it cannot fail to win approval. It would 
be easy to spoil such a piece, which is in_ itself 
rather fragile, by overacting; a certain quietude and 
delicacy are required; the passions never rise, as 
it were, above drawing-room level; and must be 
expressed with considerable reticence. ‘Thus the task of 
dealing with Robertson adequately is no easy one, All 
the spirit goes out of him unless he is played, as is the 
case here, to perfection. The balance of the representa- 
tion is wonderful. No part obtrudes itself. Everyone 
engaged keeps carefully within the picture, while there 
has evidently been the most careful and laborious re- 
hearsal of every portion of the play, showing itself in 
the ease and smoothness of the representation. It is 
easy to sneer at Robertson, and talk of the “ teacup-and- 
saucer school ;” but, as Mr. George Godwin says in a 
recent pamphlet, “ Here are the manners of the day, 
and the men and women of it as truly represented as in 
a photograph,” and in spite of many predictions to the 
contrary, I believe that much of his work will live. I 
am not concerned, however, so much with the author as 
with his interpreters at the Prince of Wales’s, and the 
way in which they have so exactly caught the spirit of 
his pieces. The acting, like the plays, is no doubt 
artistic within strict limits. It is, indeed, genre painting, 
and pretends to be no more, but it has all the exquisite 
finish of the best masters of that school, and when such 
acting can be seen among us there is no need for 
desponding babble concerning the decadence of the 
English stage. H, SaviLeE CLARKE, 
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NORDENSKJOLD'S VOYAGES,* 


“ HAN this thing, your Grace, there is hia 
in the world whereby a notable “alle es 


become famous and fortunate.” It is three hundred 


years ago since Martin Frobisher spoke thus to Queen 


Elizabeth in advocacy of a new expedition to discover 2 
passage across the Polar Sea to China, Japan, and the 
East. Scores of expeditions have since essayed this task, 
though it is long since the world has abandoned the idea 


of utilising “the passage sought for long in vain” as a 


commercial route, and some of the noblest laurels worn 
by English seamen have been won among the ice-floes of 
the North. Yet when Nordenskjéld’s vessel actually 
accomplished ‘‘the one good thing,” so little interest 
did the feat excite, or more probably so vague were the 
average “ leader writers’” ideas upon the subject, that, 
with two exceptions, the London press passed it by with- 
out comment. But if a window had been broken in 
Fleet Street, the ‘descriptive reporter ” would have been 
despatched to the “ scene of the catastrophe ;” while a 
chimney on fire in Park Lane would doubtless have led 
to an article in which the extinction of the “ devouring 
element” from the time of Prometheus to Captain Shaw 
would have been discussed in an article as overpoweringly 
classical as a dictionary of quotations could make it. 
However, though we have lived to learn that there are 
in the world a great many more things by which notable 
minds may become famous and fortunate, yet doubtless 
the ambition of stout old Frobisher was a gallant dream, 
and the voyage of Nordenskjéld one that will for ever 
live in the annals of the world. It is true that he has 
actually discovered nothing. The route sailed over by 
him—as we have already (No. 3737) pointed out—has 
been more or less accurately charted piecemeal by nume- 
rous. other navigators, while the fact that during two and 
a half months in the year the long sunshine and the force 
of the great Siberian rivers drive the ice seaward off the 
shores had been already proved five years earlier by his 
own voyages and those of Wiggins, and the various other 
vessels which have followed in their tracks, to the Obi 
and the Yenessei. What Nordenskjold has actually 
accomplished—and which, we may add, it would appear, 
from the account of a banquet given him at Yokohama, 
the Emperor of Japan appreciated far more than the 
London journalists—is to have sailed through the “North- 
east Passage” in one ship, and to have made valuable 
observations on the way. It was, indeed, only by an un- 
lucky mishap that he did not steam from Europe to 
Japan in one summer; but he has shown that this is 
quite practicable during favourable seasons, and to a ship 
directed, as was the Vega, by a skilled commander, 
whose experience was leavened with judgment and 
science. And Professor Nordenskjéld was successful 
mainly because he possessed these qualifications. He 
did not make “a dash at the Pole,” trusting to luck and 
a favourable season. His officers were all veterans im 
the Arctic, not raw youths selected because they were 
his personal associates, were ‘well connected,” or clever 
at private theatricals and drawing-room jugglery—useful 
accomplishments, no doubt, but which unhappily have 
never yet done much for science or for geographical ex- 
ploration. His crew were equally hardened in the North, 
while the lay staff was composed of some of the most 
capable physicists and naturalists of Scandinavia. For 
the expedition of the Vega was, as every expedition into 
the unknown ought to be, a scientific voyage, in which, 


* The Arctic Voyages of Adolf Erik Nordenskjild, 1858-1879 
With Illustrations and Maps. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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therefore, the omission of scientific officers, or, worse 
still, the enrolment of men whose raw observations carry 
no weight, would be emphatically “Hamlet, with 
Hamlet’s part omitted.” Above all, the head of the 
expedition was a man “cunning at seeking out new lands.” 
He was one who, destined to live to all ages as the first 
who passed “the mountains of ice that stopped the 
imagined way, beyond Petsora, easterly to the rich 
Cathaian coast,” was no “service” routinist hastily 
snatched, by the favour of influential friends, from the 
quarterdeck of a war-ship to do work which can only be 
accomplished by those trained to it. 

The Arctic explorer, unlike the poet, ji, non nascitur. 
When Nordenskjold sailed in June, 1878, on his latest— 
we shall not say his last—ever-memorable voyage, he was 
of that sober age of forty-six when most men have aban- 
doned for ever what the Scotch term “landlouping,” and 
had already given, in the shape of a wife and family, 
those hostages to Fortune which usually keep prudent 
Benedicts from perpetrating anything so rash as an Arctic 
expedition. Moreover, after indulging in this dangerous 
pastime for twenty years, one might reasonably have 
expected that in 1879 a grave Professor’s travels would, 
like the Vicar of Wakefield’s, have been not much further 
than from the Blue Bedroom to the Brown. But happily for 
the world events turned out—as doubtless sad-eyed Anna, 
Countess von Manheim, thought—more untowardly ; for 
when in 1858 the young docent, of Stockholm, made a 
summer’s expedition to Spitzbergen with Otto Torrell, 
he was commencing a series of journeys which possibly 
the world has not yet seen the end of. Adolf Nordensk- 
jold is by origin a Swede, the son of Nils Gustaf 
Nordenskjéld, a famous mineralogist, and the descendant 
of a long line of distinguished Swedish nobles. Indeed 
as late as 1861, under the old Constitution, Dr. 
Nordenskjéld sat and voted in the Swedish House of 
Peers, which, we may remark, must have been a capacious 
chamber, if all those who are entitled to the rank of 
Baron in the Scandinavian Peninsula thought it worth 
their while to hie them to Stockholm. But he was borna 
Russian subject, having first seen the light on the 18th 
of November, 1832, at Helsingfors, the capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland. Like most Continental 
stndents he soon managed to burn his fingers with 
politics, and a few days after taking his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy and Master of Arts, “with the best of 
characters,” the Governor-General Count von Berg 
managed to get him expelled from the country, and up 
to 1862 he was not allowed to visit Finland even on the 
most urgent private business. The picture he gives in 
his ‘‘ Life,” published in Bejer’s Swedish Biographical 
Lexicon of the State of the Finnish University at that 
date, the espionage of the officials, the necessity of 
having a Russian military band at the students’ celebra- 
tions, lest the words dropped should be picked, and the 
constant annoyances the windy rhetoric of the youthful 
patriots exposed them to, afford some curious materials 
for Russophilistic cogitation. Trained as a mineralogist 
from his boyhood, he was soon appointed Director of 
the mineralogical part of the Royal Museum in Stock- 
holm, with the titular rank of Professor, though being 
unable to give a guarantee that he “ would not mix him- 
self up in Finnish politics,” he failed to obtain a Chair 
in Helsingfors, in spite of receiving the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the University Consistory. After following 
Linne’s advice about “ travelling in one’s own cquntry,” 
Nordenskjéld undertook a scientific voyage to Spitz- 
bergen, which the Swedes have during the last twenty 
years made their own. In 1861—three years later—he 
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paid a second visit to the same country, and in 18637 
having married, abandoned all thoughts of Arctic voyage. 
But, like old Othere, “he fell into a phantasie,” and in 
1864 started off on a third expedition to Spitzbergen, in 
command of a party deputed by the Academy of Science 
to measure an arc of the meridian. In 1868, aided by 
that munificent Scoto-Swede, Mr. Oscar Dickson, he 
equipped a fourth expedition for the North, and reached 
a latitude only less northerly than that attained by Hall 
and Nares at a later date. In 1870 he madea voyage 
to Greenland, and accomplished a considerable journey 


‘over the inland ice which covers the interior of that 


frozen dependency of Denmark, beside adding in no small 
degree to our knowledge of its scientific history. From 
1869 to 1871 he sat as a Liberal representative of the 
capital in the Upper House of the Swedish Diet, and 
took an active part in its proceedings. But in 1872 we 
find him again, aided by Mr. Dickson, on his way to the 
North. That winter he was frozen up in Mussel Bay, 
until rescued next summer by an English yachtsman. 
The expedition was thus partially unsuccessful ; but the 
rich harvest which it reaped for science more than amply 
repaid its cost, and consoled the promoters for its failure 
in reaching the Pole. In 1875 he demonstrated that 
during the autumn there is an open sea-way to the 
Yenessei, and in 1876 confirmed his original observa- 
tions by a second voyage. Finally, in 1878, again helped 
by Mr. Dickson, the King, and Mr. Siberiakoff, a 
Siberian merchant, he sailed on the expedition with the 
result the world is already familiar. 

We understand from Lord Northbrook that Dr. 
Nordenskjold will be in Europe in March, and has 
already all but completed the narrative of his eventful 


journey. Meantime, the present abridged record of his 


various expeditions will prove extremely useful to the 
general public, who cannot be expected to be familiar 
with the library of publications in Swedish, German, and 
French which the original narratives of them form. Mr. 
Alexander Leslie, of Aberdeen, who is the compiler of 
the volume, has executed his self-imposed task with a 
skill and good taste which leave nothing to be desired, 
while the bibliography of publications which he gives in 
the appendix will render that part of the book a sine gud 
non to the naturalist and geographer. It appears that 
no less than 6000 pages of type and 150 plates relating 
to the Swedish Arctic Expeditions have been published. 
Of these not a tithe is recorded in the recent Catalogue 
of Arctic Literature by Chavanne, Karpf, and Le Mon- 
nier. Indeed, we may add, that this book is next to 
useless. The compilers have taken no trouble to ascer- 
tain the nature of the publications they record, simply 
guessing from the titles whether they refer to the frozen 
lands or not. Among dozens of equally absurd blunders 
we may note that Lord Lytton’s novel of “ Falkland” is 
gravely entered as a work on the geography of the Falk- 
land Islands, and that “The Apostle of the North” is 
classed as a treatise on the Arctic regions, the fact being 
that it is the biography of a Ross-shire parson! This 
quite throws into shade the German booksellers classify- 
ing Miss Edgeworth’s work on Irish bulls as a treatise 
on the Ruminantia. While according unreserved praise 
to Mr. Leslie’s translation, there are at the same time one 
or two passages in Dr. Nordenskjéld’s narrative to which 
the strongest exception must be taken. For instance, on 
page 23 he declares that his expedition of 1861 laid “ the 
first foundation of a true knowledge of the natural 
history of the Polar regions.” Does he mean to insinuate 
that his countryman Torrell, not to mention Fabricius, 
Rink, and the score of Danish, Russian, German, 
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American, and English naturalists who have investigated 
the frozen seas, did nothing? We are afraid he will get 
few whose opinion is worth quoting to agree with him in 
this incredibly egotistical claim. Again, on page 31, he 
asserts himself, in italics, to have been the first geologist 
who ever examined the inland ice of Greenland. Now, 
it ought to be noted—suggestive though the fact may be 
—that these preposterous claims are both made in a 
Swedish publication not at all likely to be seen by 
foreigners, and especially by foreign savan/s. But while 
telling his countrymen that he was the first geologist who 
did anything in investigating the history of the Green- 
land ice, he presumes to make no such unfounded asser- 
tion in his “ Redogdrelse for en Expédition till Grén- 
land,” which he knew must come before a more critical 
public, and which, indeed, was translated into English. 
On the contrary, he very properly gives credit—somewhat 
grudgingly, it is true—to at least two geologists who inves- 
tigated the inland ice of Greenland long before he did, and 
to whose researc hes he indeed added but little. In fact, 
with the exception of finding the minerai kryokonite on the 
ice, and the streak of algee—which, however, was Dr. Bergg- 
ren’s discovery, and had nothing to do with geology— 
Dr. Nordenskjéld in his otherwise enterprising journey 
added little or nothing to our acquaintance with the 
glacier system of Greenland, or its bearing on ice remains 
in England, of which subject he was at that time 
ignorant. Although there exists a rather ludicrous 
jealousy of foreigners in any work which the Scandi- 
navians consider their speciality, we cannot believe that 
a man of Dr. Nordenskjold’s high character would dream 
of claiming credit where no credit is due, or of conceal- 
ing the real facts of the case for the sake of gaining 
temporarily a little paltry £vdos with the ignorant. We are 
therefore meantime charitably inclined to conclude that, in 
rendering the passages referred to into English, the trans- 
lator has not accurately interpreted the author’s meaning. 
We may add that, as Nordenskjéld’s journey to Greenland 
has already been translated by himself in the Geological 
Magazine, and has been partially reprinted in various 
other publications, it might have conveniently been 
greatly condensed in this volume. He is also in error on 
page 385 when he says that the Tuski are “doubtless 
descended from the Eskimo of Greenland.” As Rink 
has shown, they are the same race, being the Asiatic and 
furthest Western members of that widespread family. 
But these are trifling faults in a really useful work, for 
which the thanks of all English readers is due to Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjéld and Mr. Leslie. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LIFE.* 
(SeconD NotIce.) 


N Mr. Barnett Smith’s volumes a very considerable 
space is greatly devoted to Mr. Gladstone’s budgets. 
The principal figures of all his financial statements are 
given at length, and ample quotations from his speeches 
are added. In thus dwelling on his hero’s extraordinary 
talents as Chancellor of the Exchequer our author 
exercises a wise discretion ; for on the subject of finance 
even the most extreme Tories must in their hearts con- 
fess that the late Liberal leader stands unrivalled. Read 
by the light of later events, his speech on the French 
Commercial Treaty, and the two great ones on the aboli- 
tion of the paper duty, have a value which they could 
not possibly possess at the time they were uttered. So 
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exactly were Mr. Gladstone’s forecasts justified by events 
that his admirers are almost justified in comparing his 

genius to a higher inspiration. In the early chapters of 
his first volume Mr. Smith shows that the aptitude for 

business and the extraordinary mastery for figures shown. 
by Mr. Gladstone were to a great extent hereditary ; his 

father owed his success in life to a like genius active in 

the smaller field of commerce. Most of our readers 

will remember how, only fifteen years ago, “‘ Gladstone’s 

claret” was a by-word and a reproach; yet in half a 

generation the habits of the middle and upper. classes 
have been, if not entirely transformed, yet profoundly 

modified exactly in the sense which Mr, Gladstone fore-. 
told when he reduced the duty on light wines. And to 

alter the social habits of the most influential classes in 

a country is very much more difficult than to conclude 

treaties signing away, or agreeing to protect, thousands. 
of square miles of territory. Any despotic monarch or 
minister can do the latter ; only a profound financier and 

political economist the former. Trifling as the fact may 

appear that out of ten persons who now habitually drink 

claret, nine would be drinking something else but for the 

French Treaty, the step towards health and longevity 

thus achieved is enormous, and the mind which foresaw 

that such a change would follow on so small a measure 

as a reduction of a certain customs duty must be credited 

with an insight into the workings of financial measures 

far surpassing that of ordinary men. 

Mr. Barnett Smith passes over, with little more than a 
scant mention, Mr. Gladstone’s opinions and speeches on 
foreign politics between 1859 and 1866. Curiously 
enough, too, just as he fails to notice the intense 
Protestant feeling which has characterised Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career, and accounts for many of the changes 
in his views, our author does not perceive, or does not 
choose to perceive, the deficiencies which led to his 
ultimate downfall. Speaking of the great division on 
the Reform Bill in 1866, when the Government found 
itself in a majority of five only, and afterwards, on Lord 
Dunkellin’s motion, in a minority which led to its resig- 
nation, Mr. Barnett Smith observes that “if the Liberal 
majority had been muddled away it was certainly not 
Mr. Gladstone’s fault, for if matchless eloquence could 
have retained it, his address was well calculated to 
achieve this end.” True; zf “matchless eloquence 
could have retained it.” But eloquence alone never 
will and never can maintain a majority. Other qualities 
are necessary besides a gift of oratory and a genius for 
finance. In recent times there has been no Minister so 
well able to command and lead the House of Commons 
as Lord Palmerston. Yet no one has ever ranked him 
with great orators. On the other hand, Mr. Bright is 
indubitably the most eloquent of the members of the 
Lower House, yet his influence has always been infinitely 
small in proportion to the power of his tongue. Speeches 
cannot save a Ministry nor make a policy, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s facility for speech-making has been as fatal 
to the preservation of his great reputation as it was useful 
in making it. Mr. Gladstone was an unequalled Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and his ability in framing Bud- 
gets was almost surpassed by his eloquence in defending 
them. But he did not and does not possess the power 
of being a king among men. The majority of sixty 
he muddled away before 1866 was smaller than that 
which he frittered away before 1873. He has made an 
enormous number of converts, but he has allowed them 
to drift away again. After the first year of his Premier 
ship his popularity began to wane. He wanted the gift 
of keeping it up. Had any man been Premier who, like 
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Lord Palmerston, would have kept his colleagues in 
proper subordination, who would have been able to keep 
friends as well as make them, and who could have felt 
the pulse not of the working classes only, but of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone might still be the 
most deservedly popular Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He would have been obliged occasionally to shelve his 
peculiar views in deference to a First Lord possessing, 
perhaps, no eloquence comparable to his own, and 
infinitely less financial talent, but a greater insight into 
foreign politics, a less enthusiastic but more correct 
appreciation of the feelings of the great body of the 
electors, and, above all, the gift of keeping his colleagues 
within the bounds traced out by common sense and 
prudence and tact. For it must be recollected that a 
large majority was returned against Mr. Gladstone long 
before the Eastern Question had arisen to disturb the 
minds of the people. The late Liberal Ministry had, 
notwithstanding its chief’s marvellous powers of oratory 
and his peculiar mastery of finance, notwithstanding the 
great measures of reform which were carried, succeeded 
in alienating a huge body of supporters. There was no 
burning question of peace, of war, of alleged truckling 
to foreign Powers before the electors, as in the case of 
the Arrow or the Conspiracy to Murder Bill. The 
Ministers had to go because they had become unpopular. 
And they were unpopular because Mr. Gladstone could 
not keep them from indulging in their hobbies while he 
was giving full vent to his own. A crotcheteer, however 
talented, can never succeed in keeping a pre-eminent 
position for any length of time; and of late years Mr. 
Gladstone has shown himself to be a crotcheteer with 
many hobbies, which is almost worse than if he had bad 
one only. 

That the concluding chapters of the book, dealing as 
they do with the blunders Mr. Gladstone has committed 
on the Eastern Question, are the least satisfactory, is the 
inevitable result of Mr. Barnett Smith’s own opinions ; 
and we cannot fairly quarrel with him for not having suc- 
ceeded in placing in a favourable light an agitation which 
has been condemned by the majority of thinking men. 
Still even here, in the most difficult part of his task, 
there is to be recognised in the author a thorough honesty 
of purpose and an endeavour to place before his readers 
both sides of the question. It is this quality of fairness 
which favourably characterises Mr. Barnett Smith’s work 
throughout, and which, at a period when Party passions 
run high, deserves more than perfunctory praise. For 
no one will rise from the perusal of this work with an 
erroneous notion of William Ewart Gladstone’s life. The 
facts are not only stated correctly, but the deductions 
from them are, notwithstanding the political views of the 
writer, deduced with equal fairness. His glasses may be 
coloured, but they do not give distorted views. Care has 
been taken to collect as much information as possible 
on everything bearing directly on Mr. Gladstone’s life, 
while political and social matters, however important in 
which he took no prominent part, are only briefly men- 
tioned or entirely passed over. Unless this process of 
selection had been judiciously carried out, we must have 
had either a much larger work or a defective one. As it is, 
Mr. Barnett Smith has given us a thoroughly satisfactory 
biography, which will not only please the political friends 
Mr. Gladstone still possesses, but ought to satisfy, as it 
will certainly instruct, even his opponents. We have, in 
conclusion, only to remark that the first edition is dis- 
figured by a few misprints which have, we suppose, been 
removed in the second. 
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MILITARY ARCHITECTURE.* 

‘HE editor of this work explains in a preface to the 
present edition that he has selected the present 
time for republication, from a conviction that it would be 
useful to British officers contending with uncivilised 
nations in various parts of the world. We can scarcely 
adopt this view, for the book before us deals rather with 
the attack and defence of fortresses than field fortification 
properly so called. The value of the volume is undoubted, 
but we fear that it will be read by few save professional 
engineers, and that it will be caviare to the multitude of 
officers in other branches of the service. To the military 
archzologist, however, it is full of attraction and interest, 
the more especially as the style is clear and pleasant, and 
the illustrations are numerous, well executed, and explana- 
tory. Fortification is perhaps the oldest of all sciences, 
for fighting is coeval with man, and fighting necessarily 
brought with it the idea of fortification. ‘The latter is 
the art of enabling the weaker to resist the attack of the 
stronger side, or of increasing still more the chances in 
favour of the strongest. In the very earliest combats, 
whether between individuals or more or less large bodies 
of men, one of the two parties must have either been 
weaker in some respect than the other, or have wished to 
injure the opponent with a minimum of risk. In either 
case cover from missiles or a position which could not be 
reached without placing the assailant at a disadvantage 
would naturally be sought. A tree, a rock, a stream, or 
a precipice were, in the infancy of war, used to accom- 
plish one or both of these objects. As men became 
more thoughtful, war more frequent and systematic, 
human labour was employed to supplement or replace 
nature. Hence the construction of stockades, banks, 
and ditches. These are the earliest forms of artificial 
fortifications, and to trace the progress by which mankind 
has from these simple beginnings arrived at the elaborate 
defences of modern fortresses has been the aim of the 
accomplished author. The reader can scarcely fail to 
profit by a perusal of this work. As M. Viollet-le-Duc 
observes— 

“To see how others have conquered before us the difficul- 
ties by which they were surrounded is one means of learning 
how to conquer those which every day present themselves ; 
and in the art of fortification, where everything is a problem 
to be solved, where ail is calculation and foresight, where we 
have not only to do battle with the elements and the hands 
of time, as in the other branches of architecture, but to pro- 
tect ourselves against the intelligent and previously-planned 
destructive agency of man, it is well, we think, to know how 
in past times some have applied all the abilities of their 
minds, and all the material forces at their command, to the 
wo1k of destruction, others to that of preservation.” 

The author goes no further back than the days of 
Czesar, and quotes that warrior writer’s description of the 
fortifications of the Gauls. The latter constructed 
numerous fortresses in the following manner :—Beams or 
straight logs were laid on the ground in two rows parallel 
to each other, and about two feet apart. These rows 
were fixed and connected by transverse trunks of trees. 
The interstices were filled up with earth. On this as a 
foundation was placed a layer of large fragments of rock. 
Over this was constructed a fresh course of timber and 
earth like the foundation, then another layer of rock, and 
so on. The ancient Germans constructed ramparts of 
timber, surmounted by parapets of osier. The Roman 
camps were of two sorts—the summer camp for pro- 
tecting the army during a temporary halt in the course 
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of a campaign, and the winter or stationary camp. The 
summer camp consisted of a shallow ditch and a row of 
palisades planted along the summit of a low bank. The 
winter camp was defended by a wide, deep ditch and a 
rampart of sods or stone flanked by towers, the whole 
surmounted by a crenelated parapet or a row of stakes. 
In front of each of the four gates there were wooden 
outworks. The garrison was lodged in huts of clay, 
brick, or wood, thatched or tiled. The fortifications of 
Roman cities consisted of two strong masonry walls 
about twenty feet apart, the interval being filled with 
earth from the ditch and loose rock well rammed. The 
top of this rampart, of which the walls may be con- 
sidered the inner and outer revetments, formed a 
parapet walk, slightly sloping to the rear in order to let 
the water run off. The outer wall, which was thicker 
than the one in the rear, was continued above the top of 
the rampart, and constituted a crenelated parapet. Com- 
munication with the rear was kept up by means of steps 
orramps. ‘The walls were flanked at intervals by round 
or square towers. Here and there, also, there were 
wooden scaffoldings used either as platforms for military 
engines or as watch-towers. These scaffoldings were fre- 
quently erected in the fortified camps. The masonry 
towers, we may mention, were generally higher than the 
ramparts. 


“In the cities of antiquity, as well as in the greater number 
of those constructed in the Middle Ages, and in those of our 
own day, the castle . . . was built, not only on the point of 
greatest elevation, but also contiguous on one of its sides to 
the city wall, in order to secure to the garrison the means 
of receiving succour from without if the city were taken. 
The entrances into the castle were protected by outworks, 
which extended a considerable distance into the country, so 
as to leave between the first barrier and the walls of the 
castle an open space, or place d’armes, which would allow 
of the encampment of a body of troops beyond the fixed 
lines of fortification, to sustain the shock of the first attacks. 
These advanced entrenchments were generally thrown up in 
a semi-circular line, and composed of ditches and palisades ; 
and the gates were placed laterally, so as to oblige the enemy 
who endeavoured to force them to present himself in flank 
before the walls of the place.” 


The Romans displayed great skill in attacking places. 
They constructed, in the first place, fortifications both to 
defend themselves against the garrison—works of contra- 
vallation—and works to hold in check a relieving army— 
works of circumvallation. They then made approaches 
to the walls, and erected high towers, from the summit of 
which missiles were discharged against the defenders, 
while at the bottom was a gallery covered by which the 
miners battered down the lower part of the walls. From 
the top of the besiegers’ towers, also, bridges were often 
thrown on to the summit of the walls. From the 
earliest times mines were used to effect a breach. 
“The miners .. . cut a trench in rear of the ditch, 
passed underneath, reached the foundations, sapped 
them, under-pinned them with shores of timber covered 
with pitch and grease, then set fire to the shores, and the 
walls fell” The besieged, as a defence against this 
danger, either established on the farther side of the ditch 
palisades or a wall, compelling the miners to begin their 
galleries at a distance, or ran galleries to meet those of 
the enemy. 

During the feudal period an enormous number of 
fortresses were constructed, every petty lord having his 
castle, but the art of fortification did not make great 
progress as regards principles. There is this, however, 
noteworthy concerning details: Every precaution was 
taken alike to prevent surprise, and to enable a foot-to- 
foot defence to be carried out. During the last two 
centuries a General commanding a besieging army has 
been able, if not interrupted by a relieving force, to fore- 
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tell the day and almost the hour of success, In the 
Middle Ages such was not the case :— 


“With a determined garrison and plenty of provisi 
a siege might be prolonged indefinitely ; nor was it rare to 
see a bicoque resisting during many months a numerous and 
veteran army. Hence arose frequently that boldness and 
insolence of the weak towards the powerful; that habit of 
individual resistance which constitutes the groundwork of 
the character of feudalisin.” 
Regarding the prolonged sieges of the Middle Ages, the 
author, in a foot-note, makes a very suggestive remark. 
He says, “Although there may be nothing in the form of 
the fortifications of the Middle Ages of which use might 
be made at the present day, owing to the powerful agency 
of artillery, the same is not true of its spirit or its prin- 
ciples.” A little further on in the text he points out :-— 

“If a garrison were faithful and good soldiers, it was 
necessary, so to speak, to force every tower to capitulate, to 
treat with every captain who was minded to defend, foot by 
foot, the post confided to him. Everything, at least, was 
arranged with a view to this result. People accustomed 
themselves to rely only on their own powers and that of 
those about them, and they defended themselves against all 
comers.” 
With the development of artillery a great change in the 
system of fortification began. This change was, how- 
ever, for some time slow in its progress :— 


“In the places which were fortified towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century, we can perceive that the new arti 

has begun to engage the attention of the architects ; they do 
not as yet abandon the ancient system of curtains with 
flanking towers, a system consecrated by long custom ; but 
they modify it in the details, they extend the line of external 
defences, and no longer pee cannon at the summits of 
their towers. Reserving these crest-works for close defence, 
they furnish the lower part of the fortifications with artillery.” 


Gradually bastions were substituted for flanking towers, 
and low earthworks for high masonry walls ; but it was 
left for Vauban, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, to, as it were, fix and crystallise the system which, 
however modified of late, still forms the basis of all 
existing fortresses. With Vauban the author brings his 
interesting book to a close. We have been obliged to 
content ourselves with only a surface treatment of its 
contents, but the latter are well worthy of the attention 
of all students of military engineering, more especially 
as the illustrations make the text admirably clear. We 
can only regret that nothing has been written by M. 
Viollet-le-Duc of the fortifications of Constantinople, 
which, when the writer of this review visited them 
twenty-five years ago, were still in excellent preservation, 
and illustrate most thoroughly the state of military 
engineering at the close of the Middle Ages. 


HOW TO BECOME AN ORATOR.* 


N England, where public dinners and meetings are an 
old-established and widely-prevailing custom, where 
almost everyone, however unimportant, has to listen to a 
number of speeches every year, and all who take any 
share whatever in politics, and in charitable or other 
institutions, are themselves expected to speak, there is 
great need of a school of oratory which should diminish 
the sufferings endured alike on these frequent occasions 
by speakers and hearers. Mr. Sandlands, although 
candidly admitting that it is extremely difficult to convey 
in a book the instruction by which every man may 
improve his voice and the manner of his delivery, tries 
his best to fill an acknowledged void in the literature of 
education. He proceeds systematically by first pointing 
© The Voice and Public Speaking. A Book for all who Read 
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out the deficiencies of the great majority in this respect, 
and is particularly felicitous in his remarks on the ten- 
dency to imitation which affects the voice and pronuncia- 
tion more than anything else. Involuntarily we acquire 
the tone and inflection of those who surround us, and if 
they speak badly, enunciate indistinctly, or pronounce 
incorrectly, we drift into the same faults unless we are 
constantly on our guard. Speaking, says Mr. Sandlands, 
is as much an art as any other, and requires study and 
practice. The former without the latter is quite useless, 
and our author does not cease repeating that his book 
may be cast aside at once unless the pupil has the 
patience to practise industriously in the manner sug- 
gested. “‘ Actio, actio, actio,” which Cicero states to be 
the necessary qualification of an orator, Mr. Sandlands, 
we think correctly, translates as ‘Practice, practice, 
practice,” and shows that as the muscles of the legs are 
trained for walking-matches by frequent hard work, and 
as the young oarsman cannot expect to “ stay ” a four-mile 
course without persistent and even violent practice, so 
the throat and mouth and chest cannot, without 
similar exercise, be expected to bear the strain of a long 
speech. Breathing is first dealt with, and in this chapter 
Mr. Sandlands dwells on the importance of taking long 
and slow inspirations, and thus gradually training the 
muscles of the chest, so that the lungs may become used 
to holding a large store of air. Most of our readers 
have no doubt experienced the painful sensation of 
listening to a speaker constantly gasping for breath. The 
sympathy the audience feels for the sufferings of such a 
man makes everyone anxious for him to sit down. 
As long as he is struggling to supply his lungs with 
air he cannot possibly throw any pathos or passion into 
his speech, nor even articulate clearly. This, therefore, 
is the first difficulty to be overcome, the next one being 
to obtain what Signor Garcia calls “the clear shock of 
the glottis.” This is, perhaps, the most difficult to 
explain in print, and Mr. Sandlands, while admitting the 
difficulty, has hardly succeeded in overcomingit. These 
two points having been first mastered, articulation is 
dealt with in the following chapter, the necessity for 
which is illustrated by the story of the celebrated preacher 
who announced that the subject of his next Sunday’s 
sermon would be “The aspects of hell.” The church 
was crowded to suffocation when the time came, but it 
turned out that the subject chosen was “The aspects 
of health,” the clergyman having indistinctly articulated 
the final letters of the word. There is something not 
entirely satisfactory in Mr. Sandlands classification of the 
consonants and the description of the mode in which they 
should be articulated. For instance, “To produce the 
tooth sibillants, s, 4, x, 2, press the teeth, bring the lips 
together, wrap them well round the teeth, then force 
the air out violently.” We have tried in vain to wrap 
our lips round our teeth; it evidently requires ocular 
demonstration to do this successfully. 

The chapter on pronunciation is as amusing as it is 
useful ; but we can scarcely agree with Mr. Sandlands 
that evil should be pronounced ev’/, And it was hardly 
necessary to caution orators against pronouncing catch, 
ketch, and family, famully. We have not space to follow 
the author through his remarks on key-tone, word-group- 
ing, and nerve-force. ‘The first two of these chapters 
will, however, be found clear and instructive, and we are 
glad to see that all the hard and fast rules of elocution 
alleged to be applicable to the hundreds of different 
emotions which the orator wishes to express are ruth- 
lessly thrown over. Provide yourself with plenty of air, 
learn how to use your voice, open your mouth, and group 
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your words ; these are briefly the principal points of Mr. 
Sandlands’ instructions. We regret to have to notice in 
this otherwise excellent little book some defects which a 
careful revision would have remedied. M. Legouvé, 
whose name is correctly spelt in the concluding chapters, 
is mentioned no less than three times in an earlier one 
as Ligouvé. On page 99 there is a word which is quite 
beyond us :—“ We, such is our ervicacity in this respect, 
will not allow ourselves to be persuaded that it (practice) 
is at all necessary.” We suspect that Mr. Sandlands 
means ferversity, but, if so, why not say so? On page 161, 
In a quotation from Mr. Morin, an i” is omitted which 
entirely alters the sense. And in another French quota- 
tion “/e seconde acte” is spoken of. Thee is at least 
redundant. 

We cannot conclude without quoting a passage from 
the introductory chapter, which shows that Mr. Sand- 
lands is not devoid of a certain grim humour :— 

_ “Every denomination,” he says, “has its pet words and 
its peculiar way of pronunciation. It would perhaps be 
invidious to go into pecicnst here, yet it may be remarked 
that the members of a certain denomination may be always 
recognised by the way they pronounce the words ‘God’ and 

Lord.’ They mean it for reverence, yet it is difficult to see 


how an incorrect pronunciation should be more reverent 
than a correct one.” 


THREE NEW NOVELS.* 


W* remember the late Walter Bagehot observing in one 
of his charmingly-written criticisms (we think the 
remark occurs in a paper on Charles Dickens), that novels 
might be “ roughly divided into the ubiquitous and the senti- 
mental class—the one busying itself with the whole of human 
life, the other restricting itself within a peculiar and limited 
theme.” The two first of the novels with which we propose to 
deal to-day strikingly illustrate in extreme this broad prin- 
ciple of classification, and this, too, in spite, or perhaps 
because of a certain strange superficial similarity of plot. 
In both works the heroes fall in love at first sight, and 
marry, after the briefest possible acquaintance, the most 
charming, most capable, and most impecunious of heroines. 
In both cases, again, the young husbands are disinherited, 
and condemned to suffer with their uncomplaining wives the 
pangs of poverty till nearly the last page of the last volume, 
when hard-hearted relatives either relent or die, and all ends 
happily for the imprudent pair. Meanwhile both heroes are 
reduced to seeking employment in every possible and im- 
possible channel, and both hit upon literature as a last re- 
source—the one in the form of an always “declined with 
thanks ” “ historical novel,” the other in that of a “ spirited 
magazine article,” which is accepted, but, alas! for the 
honesty of editors, never paid for! But it is time for us to 
notice these volumes more in detail, and “Young Mrs. 
Jardine” shall claim our first attention. The obligations of 
the novel-reading public to the authoress of “ John Halifax ” 
for that entirely pure and delightful book are too recent to 
make criticism of any of her subsequent and weaker works a 
welcome task ; yet truth compels one to own that the high 
“level best” to which that work attained has never since 
been reached by the authoress. “A Life for a Life” came 
nearest to it both in conception and in execution, although 
even there Max Urquhart travelled perilously close to that 
thin border-line which, among the lady novelists’ limited, 
and labelled catalogue of lovers, divides man from mollusc. 
Our authoress’s latter heroes seem modelled on a steadily 
declining scale of emasculated Max Urquharts, till it reaches 
this Roderick Jardine with the “ dreamy, tender, passionate, 
intense eyes.” This hero, who, we are told, “ had no young 
men’s small vices,” who “thought billiards dull, and detested 
smoking” (vol. i, p. 235), who speaks “irritably” on the 
Ce ne dasa 
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subject of “cabs,” protesting that he “ hates them,” “has 
never been used to them,” and grows morbidly eloquent at 
“only fancying his wife in a common street cab 1” (vol. ii., 
p. 155) ; who is, moreover, much given to “ weeping”—we 
cannot fancy this Roderick for all his three-volume con- 
stancy, and despite the “manly” action with which the 
authoress credits him, satisfying even the school-girl ideal of 
ahero. “Man’s love” may be, as Byron declared it to be, 
“of man’s life a thing apart,” though even here we should 
be inclined to put in some qualifying degrees ; but we do dis- 
tinctly deny that it is of any healthy woman’s life “the whole 
existence.” It may, and does, considerably colour and in- 
fluence existence to man and woman both; but a story, 
nevertheless, which indulges in the delineation of “true 
love” exclusively and ad nauseam, which relies on the some- 
what petty trials of the married lovers for its sole incident, 
and introduces the “ terrible day ” of suspense with the in- 
evitable baby advent by way of crisis and climax, is, to say 
the least, wearying. A husband and wife who are nothing 
but husband and wife, however excellent in themselves and 
to each other, hardly possess, Jer se, sufficient general 
interest to sustain the reader throughout three volumes. 
The theme is, in point of fact, too limited. We are 
sorry, too, to detect a trace of careless work which was con- 
spicuously absent from the authoress’s earlier books. A lady 
who (on p. 106) is introduced as “neither beautiful nor even 
pretty, never could have been,” we find (at p. 249 of the same 
volume) Roderick gazing at with the “thought of what an 
exceedingly beautiful woman she must once have been”! 

“ Beating the Air,” although also a tale of true love, if it 
fails to earn a full meed of praise, fails by no means from 
lack of action. At, or rather as his first introduction, the hero 
rescues the heroine from drowning. After a week’s acquaint- 
ance at a country house, where she is governess (our other 
heroine, by the bye, up to the date of her marriage was a 
music-teacher), he proposes to her by letter and is accepted 
by telegram. Within a week they become husband and wife 
(with the rather odd-added dignity of italics), and we leave 
them, at the close of the first volume, “free to wander 
through the flowery meadows untainted with a weed, and 
hand in hand enjoy at once all the pleasures of possession 
and of anticipation—with a dazzling Present leading on to a 
calm, bright Future” (p. 264), which is the modern novel- 
writer’s synonym, we suppose, for an imprudent marriage. 
Their subsequent adventures are of a somewhat breathless 
character. Both belong by birth to good families, but 
Humphrey’s marriage offends his uncle, Sir Walter, whose 
presumptive heir he was, and the Baronet forthwith marries 
and sets up a healthy baby heir of his own. Sybil’s rich 
father has already died intestate, and his property passed to 
a scamp of an eldest son, who is serving out his sentence for 
manslaughter in a San Francisco gaol. So there is nothing 
for our young couple but to serve out their sentence of 
honest poverty for the remaining two volumes, relieved by 
such occasional glimpses of ‘‘ Society ” as their connections 
afford them. And these glimpses are made the most of, and 
we are treated to a good deal of desultory talk on literary 
and artistic and social topics at the various more or less 
aristocratic dinner-tables in Mayfair to which we are intro- 
duced. The futile search of the professionless hero for 
“employment,” through the agency alike of friends and of 
advertisement, is not unamusing, and at the end of the 
second volume, all English projects failing, we have to see 
him and his wife embark for India, still intent on the 
Micawber-like dream of something ‘turning up.” The re- 
maining volume proves the tale to be to some extent that 
most dreary of experiences to the reader, a novel with a pur- 
pose. The Indian part is evidently “brought in by the 
shoulders” as a medium for conveying the impressions (or 
experiences ?) of the author concerning the conventionalities 
and the local heartburnings incidental to Indian provincial 
Society. And an unenviable amount of pettiness, of scandal, 
and of official red-tapeism, employed in tying up very small 
parcels, does it reveal. Of the accuracy of the picture we 
are in no position to judge, and its interest to the general 
reader will probably depend on his knowledge of the subject. 
A series of startling incidents recall Humphrey and Sybil 
from their profitless “ Beating the Air” in India to the more 
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pleasant task of administering ancestral estates in in 
During their absence, Sybil’s scapegrace brother has died in 
gaol, and a somewhat weak travesty of “the Claimant” has 
succeeded in imposing on the family lawyer and in taking 
possession of the hereditary property of Silvermere Park, of 
all of which Sybil, owing to the opportune death of another 
brother, would now be heir-at-law. The plot is, however, 
discovered, and the false Roger swiftly, summarily, and satis. 
factorily ejected, by a prompt process which shouldbe a mode} 
to our law-courts, by a military friend of the family. This 
energetic gentleman has, at an earlier period in the hi 
been rescued by Humphrey and his barrister friend, Ax 
from a most embarrassing scrape, in a sufficiently dramatic 
manner, The gallant Captain vows eternal gratitude at the 
time, and nobly redeems his obligation by handing over 
Silvermere and its comfortable accumulation of rent-roll to 
Sybil and her husband. More deaths and more “ annihila- 
tions of time and space” are involved in Mr. Burke’s 
“ ubiquitous” design of “ making two lovers happy” than we 
have found space to fully elaborate ; but the happiness is an 
accomplished fact, and perhaps something also of an 
plished feat in the novel-writing line. The process by which 
we are led to the desirable consummation is at least readable, 
Mr. Muir’s name is unfamiliar to us in the field of fiction, 
and if this be his first work he has every reason to congra- 
tulate himself on having written a story which evinces con- 
siderable originality as well as literary power. We give to 
his novel this unstinted praise in the outset, as we shall be 
compelled to take exception to it in one important respect 
before concluding our criticism. Let us at once frankly 
acknowledge, however, that we find here a freshness and a 
vigour which are as welcome as they are rare. Nearly every 
character in the book is stamped with a strong individuality, 
and the author's reflections, which fill up the interstices of 
the narrative, are far from common-place. The jaded re- 
viewer, weary with the inane and vapid fictions which act 
upon him like some oppressive nightmare, finds in a clever 
story like this some compensation for the ineffable enmaué 
which the novel-writing fraternity inflict upon him, This 
story of two generations is concerned with the family of the 
Boltons, and it opens with the death of an immediate pro- 
genitor, Robert Bolton. He is avery wealthy man, who has 
imbibed a fierce hatred of all shams—especially what he calls 
the sham of religion—and he has conceived a new philo- 
sophy. Before his death he commits his philosophy, orally 
and by manuscript, to his daughter Diana, who has caught 
his spirit of hostility to religion. The new philosophy proves 
to be only a fresh edition, with modifications, of that of the 
insufferable egotist, Auguste Comte. It is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of this new religion that all other religions are a lie. 
After the death of Bolton his daughter sets up a shrine in 
which she places his portrait as that of the only perfect being 
whom she has ever known, and one worthy of reverence and 
even worship. Bolton has two sons, one of whom isa 
clergyman, and quite beyond the pale of his regard; the 
second mortally offends him by opposing his views upon his 
own marriage. The consequence is that the former is disin- 
herited altogether, and the second partially so. Diana Bolton 
inherits nearly all her father’s vast wealth. After his death 
she makes an offer to adopt the daughter of her brother the 
clergyman, on condition that he is to be brought up in her 
own principles and the new philosophy. The clergyman 
rejects the offer. Diana then applies to her other brother, 
and offers to adopt his son, Penruddocke, upon the same 
terms. This time she is successful. The youth is committed 
to her care, to be brought up precisely as she wishes, and 
to be indoctrinated with her ideas. She resolves, if pos- 
sible, to reproduce her father in him. “She wished to show 
to all the world that a man, true as the stars, honest as the 
noonday—a man who would excel all your saints in steady 
virtue—might be produced, not only without religious teach- 
ing—that would be a small thing—but on the very meat and 
drink of a teaching whose A B C is, All religion is a lie. 
Having begun upon this cheerful basis, Miss Boltom pro- 
cures for her ‘nephew Penruddocke a tutor, than whom the 
great Tempter of mankind never produced a more devilish 
specimen of selfishness and sensuality. Under his tuition 
atheism and lust, Penruddocke becomes an apt and most 
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promising pupil. : He has been introduced to the heroine of | 
the story, Mercy Travis, who is as beautiful in’ mind as'she: 
isin person. ‘Withowt cant-or moreover, she is" 
attached to the Christian religion.» g that 

if he marries this girl hé will lose his aunt's fortune (though 
in reality it is the girl Miss Bolton’ wishes him to marry), he 
plots Mercy’s ruin. His tutor first shows how a mock mar: 
riage may easily be accomplished, and then artanges the 
various steps for its completion. Mercy is providentially 
saved from this outrage, and her love for Penruddocke 
receives its death-blow in consequence of a letter of his un- 
intentionally finding its way into her hands, in which his 
diabolical plot is exposed in all its villany. The blow is a 
severe one to her, but her idol is shattered, never again to be 
set up. When it is too late, Penruddocke finds that the girl 
against whom he has planned this deep wrong is his cousin, 
and that it is upon his marriage with this very person that 
his aunt intended to settle upon him her immense fortune. 
Swift retribution thus overtakes him for his heartlessness. 
Diana Bolton, seeing in the vicious character of her nephew 
a direct result of her own teaching, and discovering in the 
noble character of her niece an embodiment of the religious 
principles of her brother the clergyman—principles she had 
bitterly opposed—finds the situation insupportable, Her 
theories have lamentably broken down, and there is nothing 
left to live for. She accordingly makes a bonfire of some 
hundreds of valuable securities, and commits suicide in an 
appalling way. 

Now, although the author points the moral of his story in 
a very forcible manner, he gives far too much prominence to 
the wretched philosophy which forms its basis, and which is 
successfully exploded. We do not greatly care for novels 
written upon strictly controversial lines ; and the present 
work is to be defended chiefly on the ground of its exceptional 
merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the plot is 
undoubtedly novel ; but we could have done with much less 
space being given to Diana Bolton and her philosophy and 
aims. After making this deduction, however, we are free to 
confess that the story is unusually readable. Upon healthy 
minds, properly read and understood, it will havera healthful 
and invigorating tendency. In any case, it warrants us in 
anticipating excellent work from its author in the future. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


acti ems 
R.MARK NAPIER, we regret to say, has justdied ; and 
in his death the republic of letters has sustained no 
slight loss, and yet another link connecting the literature of 
the past century with this destroyed. Mr. Napier was honour- 
ably known as the author of numerous historical compilations 
of more or less intrinsic value. He achieved his greatest 
success with his “‘ Memorials and Letters of the Time of 
John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee.” This is 
undoubtedly his chef a’ auvre, and by it he will be best remem- 
bered. Mr. Napier was a ripe scholar, especially in connec- 
tion with historical research, and an indefatigable worker, 
who lived to the good old age of eighty-two. His name 
was held in reverence in Dumfriesshire and Galloway, of 
which counties he was sheriff ; and right throughout Scotland 
there will be much regret, even amongst his political oppo- 
nents, over the honourable life which has just closed. 


Miss BRADDON has just completed her revision of the 
most popular of the Arabian Nights, namely, “ Aladdin,” 
“Sinbad,” and “Ali Baba.” These tales, illustrated by 
Gustave Doré and other artists, will be published early next 
week by Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell. 


THE Harvard Register is the title of a new monthly 
periodical which will shortly be published, and which is 
intended to give every person interested in any manner 
whatsoever in the workings of Harvard University, as a 
whole, or in any of its parts, the information desired on 
€very current topic. This information will extend even to 
recording the marriages and deaths of graduates of this 
distinguished American University. 
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‘It has been suggested that the idea of Mr. Barnett Sinith’s. 
“Life of Gladstone” sprang from Mr. O’Connor’s “,Beacons-. 
field” “We are enabled to state that this is not the case, Mr. 


Barnett Smith having commenced his work before Mr. 
O’Connor’s thick political pamphlet ioe 


AMONG Messrs. Elliot Stock’s announcements forthé present 
month, we notice the following :—“The Biblical Museum,” 
Vol. VI., Old Testament Section, containing the Book of 
Psalms ; “ Biblical Things Not Generally Known,” Vol. Il. ; 
“The Philosophy of Jesus Christ,’ a series of essays; a 
cheap edition of “The Poets Laureate of England,” by 
Walter Hamilton ; “Ben Owen; the School and the 
World” ; “Gleanings from the Life and Teachings of 
Christ,” by Rev. H. H. Bourn; “The Evangelist and the 
Pastor” ; “The Boys of Raby,” a Holiday Romance for 
Boys; the annual volumes of “After Work” and “ The 
Teacher’s Storehouse.” 





A NEw series of the Children’s Advocate will be com- 
menced in January, edited by Rev. T. B. Stephenson. This 
periodical will specially represent philanthropic work for 
children, and will contain articles of general interest written 
by many well-known writers who have promised their assist- 
ance. “The Amber Star,” a new story, by Mrs. Marylowe 
Dickenson; “An Orphan’s Tale,” and other papers, by 
Mrs. Mortimer Collins ; “A Festival Address,” by Dean 
Stanley ; “ Truths Stranger than Fiction,” by the editor, and 
many other papers will appear in the volume for 1880. The 
Advocate will be illustrated, the price one penny monthly, 
and it will be published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. 


WHEN Professor Nordenskjéld, the Arctic explorer, 
arrived at Tokio, the capital of Japan, recently, he was enter- 
tained ata magnificent banquet. The bill of fare on that 
occasion was probably unique in the annals of feasting. On 
a common fan was printed a map of the North of Europe, 
with an indication of the route from Sweden to Japan 
followed by the explorers. At the starting-point the first 
dish was inscribed, and the various territories all along the 
line were marked with the successive courses, terminating 
with the dessert at Tokio. The rivers of Russia and Siberia 
were renamed according to the wines variously provided— 
St. Julien, Chateau Larose, Johannisberger, Rudesheimer, 
&c., flowing into the Arctic Seas ; while, in the frigid region 
of the Pole, Clicquot frappé was stored. 


WE are informed that Mr. Browning’s poems have been 
largely circulated for a long time in America (without any 
authority from the author) by a particularly ingenious method. 
The Chicago and Alton Railway printed, in 1873, the whole 
of them in successive monthly numbers of a time-table, 


distributing 10,000 per month gratis. 


EARLY in December Messrs. T. H. Roberts and Co., of 
Essex Street, Strand, will publish a new work, chatty, anec~ 
dotal, and practical, upon the table. The title is “ Magic 
Morsels : Scraps from an Epicure’s Table, Gathered, Gar- 
nished, and Dished, by Harry Blyth.” Mr. Blyth, it may be 
remembered, is the author of a somewhat similar work, 
entitled “Eat, Drink, and be Merry ;” he contributed a 
series of articles entitled “Snacks for the Hungry” to the 
late Zatler; and he is well known as a writer of fiction for 


the provincial press. 


THEY seem to have secured a clever man to write for 
Punch at last. The poem on the mock shepherdess paddling 
in the brook is worthy of the best days of that venerable 


but generally tedious, periodical. 


THE French journalistic notes are the following :—Gé- 
Bias, M. Aristide Dumont’s new paper, has now appeared 
for more than a week without producing the slightest 
impression. It is a pale copy of the Figaro, and may be 
considered a complete failure. But persons who want to 
start.new journals do not appear to be discouraged by this 
ill-success. Another paper, still in the style of the Figaro, 
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funds of the Victoria Hospital for 


shortly appear under the editorship of M. Aurélien 
new feature announced is that it will be an evening paper, 
the Figaro and its other imitators appearing in the morning. 
Further new journalistic publications are announced, among 
them Za Rue, a Radical paper, which Vallés, the Communist, 
will edit from London or Brussels ; another Radical but less 
advanced journal, Le Journal d un Sou, of which M. Tony 
Réveillon will be the editor; Za Fraternité, a halfpenny 
paper of similar views ; and L’Opinion Publique, which is to 
be an organ of the Left Centre, under the management of M. 
Serres, formerly Prefect. 


THE Russian literary notes this week are as follows :—The 
Imperial donations to the Russian Literary Fund include 1000 
roubles from the private purse of the Emperor, 300 roubles 
from the Empress, and 100 from the Grand Duke Alexis. 
The millionaire, Pashkoff, has offered 18,000 roubles to 
the University of St. Petersburg to be divided into three 
prizes, one for the best essay on village farming, the second 
on rural medicine, and the third “on the best means of 
extinguishing pauperism.” The Russian Historical Society 
will shortly commence the compilation of a dictionary of 
Russian celebrities Two thousand sermons were distributed 
gratis at St. Isaac’s Cathedral last Sunday. M. Skalkovsky, 
the leader-writer of the Wovoe Vremya, announces a volume 
of travelling experiences in Spain, Egypt, Arabia, and India. 
M. Osipovitch Baranovsky, an eminent translator of German 
scientific works, is dead. M. Ostrovsky, the national comedy 
writer, is engaged on a new piece for the Imperial 
Michaelovsky Theatre. The title of M. Leskoff’s new novel 
is “ Trekooda,” “ Nowhere.” M. Subotin has published an 
excellent volume entitled “A Course of Commercial 
Geography,” and intended for the development of a very 
neglected branch of education in school. 


M. EDMOND ABOUT is completing an important novel, of 
which the title is “Le Roman d’un Brave Homme.” We 
understand that the first idea of this story suggested itself to 
M. About in consequence of the sensation created by M. 
Zola’s “ Nana,” in which there is not a single pleasant, 
honest character. In “Le Roman d’un Brave Homme” 
there will be none but good characters, unselfish sentiments, 
and noble actions, although the scene is to be the ordinary 
French dourgeois life. It is too soon to predict that the book 
will be successful, but the reading public has been so 
thoroughly disgusted by the nastiness and orgies described 
by M. Zola that a reaction in favour of decent literature has 
set in which is not unlikely to gain M. About many 
admirers. 


Miss THOMPSON is still at Portsmouth, engaged upon her 
picture delineating the scene at Rorke’s Drift. The painting 
will probably be one of the features of the next Royal 
Academy Exhibition. {Miss Thompson is more fortunate 
than any other would-be painter of this historic scene would 
be, inasmuch as a number of the surviving defenders have 
been placed at her service. The lady artist has hada 
miniature Rorke’s Drift erected in the garden of the house 
where she is staying. 


GREAT excitement has prevailed at Berlin during the week 
in consequence of the Police Director, Herr von Madai, 
having prohibited the further performance of “ Marie 
Antoinette,” Madame Ristori’s favourite piece, in which 
she appeared on Saturday last. Altogether, she has acted 
this part 288 times in various places, and until Herr von 
Madai discovered that it has Republican tendencies, no one 
suspected the fact. Indeed, at Bologna, some years ago, 
its monarchical spirit caused some little emotion among the 
Liberal Italians. It appears that the old Emperor himself, 
who is a great admirer of Madame Ristori, expressed a hope 
that his Director of Police would not consider the tragedy 
dangerous, as his Majesty was very unwilling that the great 
actress should be disappointed. Herr von Madai consented 


to its being given once, but has since then prohibited it 


without assigning any motive for his edict. 


HERR HENSCHEL will give a grand choral and orchestral 
concert in St. James’s Hall on Tuesday next, in aid of the 
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programme will be of a varied and highly in cha-_ 
racter. - Brahms’ symphony in C minor is to be given, also, 
for the first time, we believe, in England, that composer's 

famous choral work, the “ Triumphal Hymn"—for double _ 
choir and orchestra. The entertainment will serve to intro. 
duce a Psalm, for five-part choir, composed by Herr Hen. 
schel. A special and novel feature in connection with this 
will be that Herr Henschel will appear in the threefold 
capacity of composer, vocalist, and conductor. During the 
execution of the other portion of the programme, Mr, 
Barnby will wield the ddton. The services of the following 
artistes have been enlisted for the occasion :—Miss Lilian 
Bailey, Mr. Fred King, and Mr. F. Boyle, who will, no 
doubt, efficiently render Herr Henschel all the assistance 
he requires. Altogether there is every appearance of a high. 
class and instructive entertainment being in store for us. 





THE difficulties of the English language are a source of 
great perplexity to Continental nations ; and if that be so 
with regard to European countries, these difficulties must of 
course be increased as we go further East. We are there- 
fore not surprised to learn that a native daker in India, 
anxious at the same time to call attention to his loaves and 
to demonstrate his acquaintance with the English tongue, 
describes himself as a “ European loafer.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Ambition’s Dream. In Two Fyttes. New Edition. Griffith and Farran. 
Aynsley, Mrs. J. C. Murray.—Our Visit to Hindostan, Kashmir, and Ladakh. 
Shin; amas Wh, Goenka nei William P. Nimmo 

, James B., compi — uaintance. Wi : and Co. | 
Bennett-Edwards, Mrs. Harry.—In Sheep’s Clothing. 3 vols. S, Tinsley and 


Co. 

Berens, E. M.—The Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome. Blackie 
an ° 

Bickersteth, ene M.A.—Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever. A poem 


in 12 Books. wengeee. 
Birthday Book of Wit and Humour, The. William P. Nimmo and Co, 
Blankenstein, Amanda Materka.—Stories for Mamma’s Darlings. 5S. Tinsley’ 


and Co. 

Book of Job, The. Illustrated with 50 engravings from Drawings by Sir John 

Sr ete Feo, 0, «canal 

reviarum ac Studio. Francisci er, +, et 

worth, A.M. Cambridge University Press. 

British Biographical Reader, The. Blackie and Son. 

Brooke, Laurence.—Love’s Bondage. 3 vols. S. Tinsley and Co. 

Church, Rev. Alfred J., M A.—Stories hom the Greek Tragedians. Illustrated. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Co. ; 

Dickens, C s, The Letters of. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. Lad 

Duncan, P. Martin, M.B., F.R.S.—Casseli's Natural History. Illustrated. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Episodes of the Sea in Former Days. Blackie and Son. 

Episodes of Foreign Life and Manners. Blackie and Son. < 

Fazarkerly, John N.—La Fontaine’s Fables. Books I, and II.—First Series of 
ia eee By Victor Hugo. French apd English Versions. Kerby 

ndean. 

Hardy, Mrs.—Frank Blake, the Trapper. Illustrated. S. Tinsley and Co. 

Henty, G. A.—The Young Buglers. Griffith and Farran. 

Hofland, Mrs.—Ellen the Teacher. (Favourite Library Series) Vol. XT, 


and Farran. 

Household Birthday Book, The. William P. Nimmo and Co. 

Jessopp, Augustus, D.D., edited by.—The Aconomy of the Fleete. Printed 
or the Camden Society. 

Krause, Ernst.—Erasmus aia. With Preliminary Notice by Charles 
Darwin. Portrait and Woodcuts. John Murray. 

Langston, Mrs. C. B.—The Earth; an epicpcem. S. Tinsley and Co. 

L’Art. No. 256. 23 Novembre, 1879. A. Ballue, Editeur. 134, New Bond» 


Street. - 
Lovell, The Late Vice-Adml Wm. Stanhope, R N., K.H.— Personal Narrative 
of Events 1799 to 1815. 2nd Edition. Wm. Allen and Co. 
eoCartig, Justin.—Donna Quixote. 3 vols. Illustrated. Chatto and Windus- 
‘ rank Frankfort.—Daireen. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Nimmo’s Library of Biography.—Gallery of Notable Men and Women.— 
Eminent Philanthropists, Patriots, and Reformers. —Great Achievements 
of Military Men and Statesmen.—Lives and Discoveries of Famous Tra- 
vellers.— Heroes of Invention and Discovery.—Risen by Perseverance ; 

_ or, Lives of Self-Made Men. William P. Nimmo and Co. 
Nineteen Handbooks. Bazaar Office. 170,Strand. = 
Oliver = Boyd’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. Simpkio, Marshall, and 


Oxley, T. Louis.—Miccislas, from the Original. Kerby and Endean. 

Pitt Press Series. Agesilans of Xen on.— Edited’ by H. Hailstone, M.A. 
P. Vergili Maronis. AZaeidos. Liber VII. and VIII.—Edited by A. 
Sidgwick, M.A.—M. Tulli Ciceronis. De Senectute. Edited by James 
S. Reid, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 

Quentin, Charles.—Through the Storm. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

eid, T. Wemyss.—Politicians of To-day. 2 vols. Griffith and Farran. 

Royal Nursery Picture Book, The. Illustrated. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Sandlands, J: P., M.A.—The Voice and Public Speaking. Hodder and 

toughton. 

Schaff, Philip, D.D., LL.D.—The Person of Christ. J. Nisbet and Co. 

Soaticg, ve Alfred, LL.B.—Elizabethan Demonology. An Essay. Chatto 

us. 


Spencer, Herbert.—Ceremonial Institutions ; being Part 1V. of the Principles of 
Sociology. Williams and Norgate. : 

Wylde, Atherston.—My Chief and I ; or, Six Months in Natal. With Illustra- 
tions, Chapman and Hall. 


FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


History. 
Maxime Ducamp.--Les Convulsions de Paris. Tome IV. Hachette. 
Paul Thureau-Dangin.—L’Eglise et l’Etat sous le Monarchie de Juillet. Plos. 
i domination romaine. Ernest 


Petit de Julleville.— Histoire de la Gréce sous la 
Thorin 


Combes.—Lettres inédites de Henri de Guise, de Catherine de Medicis et de 
Henri de Navarre. Gounouilhou. 

Duhamel. —Une Ambassade au 16e. Sitc’e. Ernest Thorin. 

D’ Alton Shee.—Souvenirs de 1847 et 1848, Maurice Dreyfous. 
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Martin. — Histoire de France de ny I 
Gains Hine, de rane : ae oa a 1848. 


est Chesneau.-- 
yon . e P, 


La Fontaine.—La Servante. 


Rao ae .—Les Aventures de Martin Trom Pi 
Mme. E ie Niboyet —Les Borotin. Dentu. . a 
Albert le oy Fave n, Charpentier. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jules Gourdault.—La Suisse. TomeII. Hachette. 

A. Dumas, fils. —Théatre Complet. Tome VI. Calmann Levy. 
Labiche.—Tbéatre Complet. Tome VIII. Calmann Levy. 

Molitre.—Théatre Complet. Tome 1V, Calmana Levy 

Dessins de Leloir, b anees de Léopold Flameng. Edition de la Librairie des 


Bibliophiles, 
Ado'phe Jullien. —Histoire du Costume au Théitre. Charpentier. 








PERFECT DaAYLIGHT.—Cha pale. Reflectors supersede gas in 
daytime and improve natural daylight. They can be eee to any window, 
fanlight, skylight, arealight, &c., wherever natural light is aes owing to the 
bad constructior. of premises or the proximity of walls or bui ree pe 
be fourd to promote health, comfort, and economy. ae tied 

screens or blinds, and at the same time they act as daylight diffeoors uSifone 
chan 30,000 are in use in London alone. For pros ano address two stamps 
to ote. ) Chappuis, patentee and manufacturer, 69, Fleet Strezt.—(Apvr.) 


THE SCOTTISH 


NN ot ad YM ae ose 
Mutual Life Assurance” Society. 











President: 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, 
K.G., D.C.L. (Oxow). 


Vicc-Presidents: 


‘Tur Hox. LORD DEAS; Tue Riont Hon, Taz EARL OF HADDINGTON; 
Tue Ricut Hox. Tut EARL OF ROSEBERY; 
Tar Most Hon. Tort MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION . rae SoCrers Is 
UNRIVALLED. Though not - oldest of Life Assurance 
Institutions of Great Britain, it has ay a the gest Life 
Assurance Fund, now amoun to nearly Seven ‘Millions Ster- 
ling. Its investments are all of the highest class, not one of them involving 
liab . ‘Tue Resvutts ALREADY REALISED by Members past and present are 


shown in the following Examples of 
CLAIMS RECENTLY PAID ax»p POLICIES IN FORCE. 














— Amount | Premiums — Amount | Premiums 
Assvrei. Paid. Paid. Assured. | Payable. Paid. 
£1009 | £9970 | £1567 || £3000 -| £7430 | e408 
200 §94 287 2300 =| Ss 108 3088 
3000 7150 1988 300 721 336 
1000 1917 642 3000 7349 1913 
2000 3864 955 1000 2414 1321 

The amognts payable under the above “ Policies in force’’ will increase with 
each additional year of their subsistence. 


The NEXT division of PROFITS is to be made as at 
7 3lst December, 1880. 


Entrants before the close of ae year will rank for Two Years’ 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LONDON OFFICE, 28, Cornhill BIRMINGHAM, 12, Bennett’s Hill 
v West End A ency, 49, Pall Mall, | LEEDS, 31, Park Row 
estmoreland BRISTOL 


GLA ae WwW Peet. BELFAST, 2. 
Laeee hoe as est George ue High bet 


bert Square, NEWCASTL. 
LIVERPOOL 48, ‘Castle Stet. DUNDEE, 9, Panmure Street. 
ORWICH, 48, St. Giles’ Church Plain. 


Agencies in all the important towns of the three Kingdoms. 


9, Sc. Asaueaeanmaeene SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager 
» at, REW UARE, LDINBURGH, ° 
. TURNBULL, Secretary. 


November, 1879. A. H 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDOY, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Compsny being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. 

It fas an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE Cee OF A MILLI ON. 


Cories of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to 





EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary 
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‘SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 240, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For DECEMBER. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce py Mavurisr and W. Smatt. 


Sega ae 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. (With an re, 
~ apy a which jeake tae a Walk. 


Life'in Britos 
Tease Dinweh y 


Vea 


s Fools. By j. Newsy Hernertncron. 
Tea Grandmogher Grandmother's Teaching. By Avrrep Austin. 
White Yach Romance. (With an Mextration.) Chap. XVII, 
—Villany Sead XVIIL.—An Ultimatum. XIX.—The New Suitor, 


THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY'S BALLADS. 
Just published, small gt», r4s., 


BALLADS. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With a Portrait of the Auruor, 
And 56 Illustrations by the Author a a (Miss ae ——" 
George du andy pe” aan Collier, H. F urniss, G. G 
Fitzgerald, and 
Printed on toned vo “3 Cys! Sons, ges, by Burs and elegaatly bound in cloth, 
ges, 


GIFT-BOOK for Lovers of RURAL LIFE. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
Large crown 8vo, ros. 6d , 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 


Or, SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY, RURAL 
LIFE, AND POACHING. 
With 41 I:tustrations, specially drawn for the work by Charles Whymper. 


The AMATEUR POACHER. By 


the Author of See at Home,” ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern 
Ccunty.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A RULE of PROPORTION for the 


HUMAN FIGURE. jous, Marsaa tt, F.R.S., F.R.C.S.; Professor 
of Anatomy, Royal opel Rindeley of Arts. Islustrated ‘by John S. Cuthbert. 


Folio, in wrapper, 8¢.; in portfolio, 9s. 


The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor, author of “ The Borderland of 
“Science Byeways,” &c., &c. neo 8vo. (ln the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A WAYWARD WOMAN.|DAIREEN. By F. Franxrort 
By ie ARTHUR era Moors, author of ‘ Sojourners 
author | of **Lola: a Tale of the Together.” 2 vole. 

Rock,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


WORKS BY THE HON. A. §. G. CANNING. 
Intolerance Among Chris- Religions Strife in British 
tians. Crown 8vo, 5s. History. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
The Political Progress of Paslooophy of the Waverley 
Christianity. Crown 8vo, 55. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


oems Eliza Barrett A Selection from the Poetry 
* Brownie, — of Evizanetu a Browsinc. 
edition, with Portrait, crown ‘oni s = With Portrait and Vignetie. Ninth 


edition, crown & 6d.; gilt 
Aurora Leigh. With Portrait. =. aa. vO, 78. gilt edges, 


rn T.. 8vo, 7s. 6d.; zi | 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 

oetical of Robert The Ring and the Book 4 vols. 
PBeownixo. New, and Fep. 8vo, 5s. each. 

edition, 6 vols. fcap avo, 3 5S. ech. Balaustion’s Adventure ; in- 
Dramatic Idyls. Fcp. hee ss. . ease eee eet Euripides, 

Saisiaz: the Two Poets o. 
gy He Aristophanes’ ea ie 
on of Aischy- helen 2 pees Soe stoldes, 


The 
by Rosert 
on $ F 8 i tion.” ep Be Es 108. na 
lasette, ant how he | Fifine at the Fair. Fcp. 8vo., ss. 
orked in Distemper. With other Prinee Hohensteil-Schwan- 
Po Fi ‘ au, Saviour of Society. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


The Inn Album. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. As ‘Selection fro: from the tical 


Bed Cotton Might-cap 
wers. F ae eos 7%. 
en ; or, Turf and To cp. Tiki. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


F HE 

SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS :— SGREEK PORTS. By  Joun 2 
A GTON Symo 

"Fay Seas See | See ie Coon 


8vo, 105. 6d. 




















ae WITHIN THB eae 
COMPANIONS OF MY eee + Cloaatana of Corton. 


MP. of 
SOLITUDE. Essa written - 

Business ford,” &c., &c. Eight Tilustrations. 
piano Crown 8v0., 6s. 


Organisation 
Life. x vol. crown 8vo, 7%. 6d 
Lo: don: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 1°, Waterloo Place, 
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Now Ready, Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


ENGLAND: Its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


_ Mr. Escott’s is a most.useful.work....... A massive achievement, 
‘ ‘ane ee Tikely todo e service.” Review. b 
“A book we have read with deep pleasure and unfringed admiration.” — 

Morning Advertiser. 


Cassatt, Petter, Gatrim, and Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 


Second Edition, Two Vols., demy 8vo., cloth, 24s., The 
LIFE of the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L., 
By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of “Shelley ; a Critical Biography,” “* Poets and Noyelists,” &c. 


“ ber, solid but interesting contribution to the political history of the 
veaaeuuiods Seeds It groups in a striking and form the facts of 


- Mr. Gladstone's career, and leaves the reader in a position to draw his own con- 


lusions concerning the same.’”’—Daz/y' Telegraph. 
oe A noble biography of a noble man.” Aderdeen Free Press. 
Cassett, Petter, Gavrin, and Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 


LD 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER, 1879. No. DCCLXX. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConrTENTS. 


THEATRICAL REFORM; THE “MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
AT THE LYCEUM. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Part. 1X. 
ROGRESS. 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Past I. 
OLD SQUIRES AND NEW. 
THE BROADS AND RIVERS OF NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 
Abie Annee 
THE LATE JOHN BLACKWOOD. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For DECEMBER, 1879. Price 2s. 6d. 








The Irish Land Agitation. By J. O'Connor Power, M.P. 

Government and the Artists; (r) By Sir F. Leicuton, P.R.A. (2) By Henry 
T. We.ts, R.A. 

The Lirerary Calling and its Future. By Jamas Pavn. 

Modern Atheism and Mr. Mallock (concluded). By Miss L. S. BevincTon. 

The Functions of the Brain. By Dr. Jutius ALTHAUS. 

The Doomsday Book of al. By Francis W. Rowse tt, C.B. 

Mistress and Servants. B iss CAROLINE E, STEPHEN. 

Reasons for Doubt in the Church of Rome. By the Right Hon. the Eart or 
REDESDALE. 

Irish Politics and English Parties. By Epwarp D. J. Witson. 

A Plea for the Eighteenth Century. by WILiiaM STEBBING. 

On the Present State of the French Church. By the AksE& MARTIN. 

Escape from Pain: The History ofa Discovery. By Sir James Pacer, Bart. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


Now ready at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, Price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 229, for DECEMBER, 1879. 


CONTENTS. 
TI. PROBATION, (Concluded.) 
II. MADAME ROLAND. 
Ill. A SKETCH IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
IV. EARLY ENGLISH BALLAD WRITERS. 
Vv. A COLONIAL STORY. 
VI. SPORT IN SPAIN. 
Vit. CELIA. Parr IL 


VIII COMEDY WRITERS OF THE RESTORATION. 
IX. SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


X. VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Annie E. Epwarpss, author 
of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. (Concluded.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 242, 
For DECEMBER. Price 1s, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. B . 
Chapters V.—VIII. y Mrs. Ovsewanr. 





_ 
. 


2. THE RUSSIAN GIPSIES. By Cuaries G. Leranp. II. 
3: 7m Pee ite OF THE COLOUR-SENSE. By Henry T. 
nCK. 

4 ELECTION EXPENSES. By the Hon F. A. R. Russet. 

s- A CONSERVATOIRE OF MUsIC FOR ENGLAND. By CHARLES 
Sumner Maine. 

6. A DWOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kzary. Chapters XLI.—XLYV. 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF 

4. i Y t ° ‘ 
Townes, MP. LONDON. By W. M‘CuttacHu 

*\ NOTé ON THE AMERICAN CHURCH. By the Dzan or 


Vs #STMINSTER, 
MACMILLAN and CO, LONDON. 


ORTRAITS of MEDICAL CELEBRITIES and 

_ ENGRAVINGS ILLUSTRATING MEDICAL SCIENCE. A 
precious and highly interesting collection, formed by the tate Dr. Kaathoven 
ot Leyden. To be Sold by Auction by Messrs. Frederik Muller and Co., in their 
= ~~ Kooms, Heerengracht, 329, Amsterdam, rst and and. December 1879. 
sae ae may be had, free by post, on application to MM. Frederik 








Nov. 29, 1879. 
MR. W. WELLS GARDNER'S 
NEW BOOKS. | 


FOLLOWING CHRIST : Short. Meditations’ -for Bus 
People. Adapted from the French, 18mo. cloth limp, rs. Busy 
** ThoroughlySpractical.” Spectator. 


THE PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM. Our Lord's 





bee int vil args cea, Saeed 

“ A ”” &c, i ns 

Miles. Square séan0, cloth, bevelled 2s. 6d, by at 

SONGS AND LYRICS FOR LITTLE LIPS. With 
Musical Contributions by W. H. Cummines. [Illustrated by G. L Seymour 
and others. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

* A collection of some of the choicest little poems for children that we 
—some old, some new—with appropriate music and charming pictures, 
ineainn no more delightful present to a child of six or seven years = 

uardaian, : 

CRATE AS aes BEBO Mi nar ANIMALS. 3 

.W. arriso ir, id, ‘and W. 
Co bee geo, extra chit, pevedled basede, git sdomcae =v. @. 

CHATTERBOX. The New Volume is now Ready. Price 
3» — binding, paper boards; 5s, extra cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. 

THE PRIZE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. The New 
Volume now Ready. Paper covers, 1s. ed. ; paper boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth 
boards, 2s. : extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

HONOR BRIGHT: or The Four-Leaved Shamrock. 
the Authors of ‘‘ Two Blackbirds,” “‘ Robin and Linnet,” &c. With 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD SHIP; or, Better Than Strength. By H. A. 
F , Auth f “My New Suit,” &c. With full- Tosieadline 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 38. 6d. seer 


SUNDAY. The New Volume is now Ready. Price 
pictorial paper boards, with cloth backs; 5s. cloth, bevelled boards, 


edges. 
“* Most successful, . Irresistible to the juveniles. "—Liverpool Mail, 


*,* The 1880 Volume commences December 1. 


London: W. W. GARDNER, 2, Paternoster Buildings, 
JAMES NISBET & CO,’S PUBLICATIONS. 


"| SURE FOUNDATION. By the Rev. Ernest 








BOYS, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s., cloth. 


ONGS OF PEACE AND JOY. The Words 


selected from “* The i! of Song,” and ‘‘ Under the Surface.” 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. The Music by CHARLES 
PURDAY. Fcap. 4to, 38.. cloth, gilt edges ; or in paper covers, 1s. 6d. 


(a 





B BLE CHILDREN. Studies for the Young. B 
the Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A., author of “ Bible Echoes. sad 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. Illustrated. 


** Ove of the wisest and best sets of addresses to children we remember to have 
seen.” —Baptist, 





ee HASTE. A Tale of Her Majesty’s Mails. 
By R. M. BALLANTYNE, author of “ Fighting the Flames,” “The 
Iron Horse,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 5s., c oth. 
** The book should find a place in every boy’s library, it is full of interest.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 





A RED-LINE EDITION OF BOGATSKY’S 


GOLDEN TREASURY. Crown 32mo, 1s., cloth ; cloth gilt and gilt 
edges, 1s. 6d. 





HE PRINCE'S BOX: or, The Magic Mirror. A 


Tale for the Young, in Six Chapters. By CHRISTINA N 
SIMPSON. Fcap. 8vo, 1s., cloth, Illustrated. 


“A very pretty little fairy story,....told with simplicity and vivacity.”— 
Scotsman. 





To LOST OR SAVED. By SELINA DITCHER. 


New Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





HE PERSON OF CHRIST; The Perfection of. 


His Humanity, viewed as a proof of His Divinity. By PHILIP 
SCHAFF, D.D., LL-D., New York, author of * Through Bible Lands,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





A CHILD FOR A MOTHER. By Mrs. UMPHELBY. 


Small crown, 8vo, 2s., cloth. 





CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. By EMMA 


MARSHALL, author of “ Between the Cliffs,” &c.,&c. Small.crowa 
8vo, 1s., cloth. "5 





RAMILODE HALL; or, Before Honour is 


Humility. By EMMA MARSHALL, author of “ Between the Cliffs,” 
&c. Small crown 8vo, 1s., cloth. 








G TORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF 
ENGLAND. By EMMA MARSHALL, author of “* Matthew Frost, 
** Stellafont Abbey,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. With Illustrations. 


“To readers familiar with the localities this book will be welcome.”— 
Christian. 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners Street, W. 
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STATIONERS COMPANY'S ALMANACS. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC, price Is., containing the 
Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; Monthly Noti Sunday 
Lessons ; Metevrological Tables and Remarks ; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena ; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides ; with a Miscellaneous 
Register of Information connected with Government, Legislation, Com- 
merce, and Education ; and various useful Tables. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, price 
2s. 6d. A Year-RBook of General Information for 1880 on Subjects ommces 


with Mathematics, Geog » Fine Arts, Political Economy 
Improvements, Legislation, &c. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION 
bound together in cloth, price 4s, 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, price 6d. Elegant, 
useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for the pocket, not only from 
in miniature size, but from its containing a vast amount of useful and valu- 
able matter for occasional reference. 

It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings for Presents. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S SHEET ALMA- 
NAC, price 2s., on super-royal paper, is equally adapted for the Counting~ 
house and the Library, containing Lists of the chief Officers of State, 
Jucges, Public Offices, London Bankers, with copious Postal information 
and Stamp duties, It is embellished with a View or Tut New Law 
Courts, of which Proof Impressions on thick paper may be had at 3s. each. 








The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, London, 


and all Booksellers 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE STATESMAN. 


Price Sixpence. 


A New High Class Weekly Paper of Home and Foreign Politics, published 
in correspondence with “‘ The Statesman and Friend of India,” Calcutta. Edited 
by Ropert Knicut (“ Friend of India’’), and R. D. Ossorn (Lieutenant- 
Colonel, late of the Indian Army). 

The London “Statesman” will deal with every great political, social, and 
economic question of the day, but will make “‘ Indian affairs” a specialité of its 


columns, 
OPINIONS OF THE INDIAN PRESS, 


“‘ If moral earrestness and unquenchable enthusiasm mark a man out for such 
an arduous work, Mr. Knight has not over-estimated his qualifications for the 
task he has taken upon himself.”— Zimes of India, April, 1879. 

*‘We hail with great satisfaction the contemplated move of Mr. Knight to 
establish a first-class Indian journal in England.’””—Aindoo Patriot, April, 1879. 

** Mr. Knight is the one Indian journalist likely to secure the amount and kind 
of support from England and India needed to make such a journal successful.’’ 
—Anglo-Ineian Guardian, April, 1879. 

_ “* Perheps the ablest publicist in India, a great authority on all financial ques- 
tions affecting it, Mr. Knight combines rare ability and a thorough knowledge 
of Indian affairs, with a genuine sympathy for the people and desire to see justice 
done to them.” — Benga/ee, April, 1879. 

Scale of charges forwarded on application to the Manager of “ Tue 
STATESMAN.” 


ADVERTISING OFFICE, 332, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Price 8d. ‘ 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for December. 


The Matrimonial By “W. C.” Some Strange Gastronomic Experi- 
A Story of Detection. ences, 

The Telepbone Exchange. The Welcome Guest. 

A Ternble Sea-Voyage. Judge Batbgate’s Experiences of New 
Margaret Sefion’s Settlement. Zealand. By W. C. 

Irish ¢ ulls, The Pompeii Commemoration. 

A Curious Relic. Singular Discoveries. 


Life in a Hudson’s Bay Company’s The Mace. 3 
Fort. My Neighbour’s Wife. 
Rocks and the Weather. Clameur de Ha! Ro! 
The Oubliette. Dogs uncer Surgical Treatment. 


Common Household Dangers. 
A Noble Deed. 
Told in the Firelight. 


Bi: ds and Fruits. 
Nice Distinctions. 
The Hospital Monte della Miseri- 


cordia The Droli Side of Duelling. 
Par-imonious People. The Month ; Science aad 
Oratorio Music and its Influences. The Ivy. ~ 
Wild Sports in Patagonia. Four Poetical Pieces. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 





With Coloured Plates and Photographs, ros 6d. 


The BRAIN and its DISEASES, Vol I. 
SYPHILIS of the BRAIN and SPINAL CURD, 


Showing the part which this agent plays in the production of 


PARALYSIS, EPILEPSY, INSANITY, HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
HYSTERIA, AND OTHER MENTAL AND NERVOUS 
DERANGEMENTS. 


By T. STRETCH DOWSE, M.D., F.8.C.P., Edin., 


Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy aod Paralysis ; formerly Physician to the 
Central London Sick Asylum, Highgate. ~ 


‘* May justly be characterised as a valuable contribution to the important 
subjec of which it treats.”—Med’cal Press. - 

“Contains re.l, good, and earnest work.”—Medical Times. : = 

‘*& solid and able contribution to the literature of cerebral disease.”—T. 
Clifford Allbutt. M 1’. (Brain). ; ‘i 

‘‘A valuable addition to the treatment and study of nervous diseases,”— 
Journal of Psychol. Medicine. 

‘A ncble contribution to neuro-pathology.”"--E Long Fox,M.D. 

‘' Will take a high rank among those of its class.”— Westminster Review. 


London: Baillitre, Tindall, and Cox, 20, King William Street. 
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ust published, with Portrait of Author, crown 8vo, price 73, 6d.» 
(CARD ESSAYS, “CLAY'S DECISIONS, and 
CARD-TABLE TALK. By Cavennisn. Of all , and at 
the Libraries. ‘ 
Txos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


By the same Author. 
HIST (Laws and Principles). 12th Edition. 


Price CARTE, price as. 6d. PIQUET, price . RO 
GAMES at CARDS, price i 6d. LAWN TENNIS cod ADMIN GOR, 
price 1s. Of all Book 

Tuos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s.,. 
BOSWELL CORRESPONDENCE with the Hon. 
By Geonoe Denice nee Bet OF Bes TOUR 00 CORSICA. 
Tuos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


Demy 8vo., cloth. price 25s., with Map, and Illustrations oa Word. 


UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the Journeys and 
Journals of an Indian Geologist. By V. Baut, M A., F.G.S., &. Ofall 


Tuos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols, cloth, price ros. 6d., 
N ART STUDENT in MUNICH. By Anna 
Mary Howitt-Watts. New Edition. Revised and corrected by the 


Authoress. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos, De La Rus and Co., London. 








— ——— 





Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price r5s., 
TRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE STUDIO. 
Translated and Annotated by Hersert A. Gigs, of H. M.'s Consular 


Service. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos De La Rue and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price tos. 6d., 
‘RNESTINE. A Novel. By the Authoress of the 
**Vulture-Maiden.” Translated from the German by the Rev. S. 


Barinc-Gou.p. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La Rus and Co., London. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price ros., 
A SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE and ART. By 
Mrs Incusacp. With a Portrait, and Introductory Memoir by 
WituiiaM Batt Scott. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE RED- 
LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS for 1880, in great variety, may now be had of ali Booksellers 
and Stationers. Also, the ‘‘ Fincer-SHAPgp Serigs,” in neat cases, extra gilt, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 
Tuomas De La Rue and Co, London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S “ HALF-CROWN ” 


DIARY for 1880, containing a large amount of useful information, and 
ample space for memoranda. Size, post 8vo, half-bound cloth. Suitable for the 
counting-house or study. Of all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of 


the Publishers. 
Tuos. De LA Rue and Co., London. 


BLACKWOOD’S DIARIES—i880, 


BLACKWOOD’S SHILLING SCRIBBLING 
DIARY. Seven davs on each page, interleaved with blotting. 1s. Feap. 
folio. Size 13 by 8% in. 

BLACK WOOD’S THREE-DAY DIARY (Three 
Days on each page). Price 1s. 6d. Size 13 by 8f in. With blot, as. 

BLACKWOOD'S TWO-DAY DIARY (Two Days 
on each page) Price 3s. Size 13 by 8} in. With blotting, 5s, 

BLACK WOOD'S LARGE POCKET BOOK AND 
DIARY. Fceap. 8vo. Roan tuck or elastic band, 2s 6d. Size 4 by 64 in. 

London: James Biacxwoop and Co., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 


Important Work on Persia. 

MY WANDERINGS IN PERSIA. BY T. S. 
Anperson With Illustrations and a Map ——- the old Indian Frontier 
and the new Scientific Frontier of Afghanistan the Russian Advancejin 
Central Asia. 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Compiled from Despatches and other authentic sources and original Docu- 
ments. By Colonel Joun M. Tucker. Royal 8vo., cloth, 5s. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

PRACTICAL apd cdg yeriger 9 (Not ~~ er 

-) Incl Plans of Baths, emarks ir ing. 
Havas. oe eas, ae “By joum < GuaDDy. 85th Thousand. Sloth 
es. 6d. Post free. 

PARLOUR PASTIMES: a Repertoire of Acting Charades, 
Fireside Games. Enigmas, Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Arthmetical 
Puzzles, Parlour Magic, &c. Numerous Illustrations. Post free. 

London : James Biacxwoop and Co., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 

















In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with Map and I)lustrations, price ros. 6d. 


AN REMO and the WESTERN RIVIERA— 
comprising Bordighera, Mentone, Monaco. Eze, Beaulieu, Vilietranche, 
Nice, Corebaest Calle Cannes, Porto Maur'zio_ Diawo Marina, Alassio 
Verezzi, Finalmar:na, Noli, Monte Grosso, Arenzauo, Pegli, Cana sno, Genoa, 
and other towns—c imatically and medically considered. ‘ty AR HUR HILL 
HASSALL, M D, Lond., Founder of and Consulting Physician to the Royal 
National Hospital for Consumption and Disea-es of the Chest. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





iseases of the Skin 
Eighth Edition, post-free thirty-two stamps. 


E RUPTIONS; their Rational Treatment. 


a ecg 
By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for 
D 


London: G. Hitz, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
and RUSSIA in 1827. By the Marcnionzss or WESTMINSTER. 8v0, 158. 


“A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which 
vocal mer tat i Wings Geary before sn numberof the reat people o 
RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA ; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BoppaM-WHETHAM, 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 


“Sr. Ovave's,” &. 3 vols. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


**Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” SECOND Epition. 3 vols. 


THROUGH THE STORM. By CHaARLEs QUENTIN. 


3 Vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” &c, 


“* *Sir John’ has abundant interest without any straining after the sensa- 
tional.’ '—A theneum. 


RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of “‘ Recommenpep To Mercy,” &c. 





FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs, ALEXANDER 
FRASER, 2 vols. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 


Mrs. OviPHANT, author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Next week, 


HE NEW NATION.—Now Printing for publi- 


cation on 1st January, 1880; Subjects, God and Man ; the Science of 
E ; from Noah to J ; from Moses to Christ; Christianity ; 
Ancient eye ; the Testimony of Bygone Humanity, concerning the Races of 
Shem and Ham, conveyed to us in 40 languages and 200 dialects; the 
Distinguishing Mark on each of our Bodies ; The New Nation. 
all Booksellers and Librarians, 5 vols., Two Guineas. 





NEW READY, AT SMITHS’ AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 
Price One Shilling. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS.” 


ILLUSTRATING 
“COLMAN’S IRON CHEST.’ 
By R. FAIRFAX, 


Published by DARLING & SON, 35, Eastcheap, E.C. 





HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
The Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in the 
above on an original and successful plan at his Residence, Brigstock Vicarage, 


ton. 
Prospectus and terms on application. 
** The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS,—NOTICE. 

The Letters of Charles Dickens—Canon Farrar’s St. Paul—Memoir of Mrs. 
Tait—M‘Carthy’s History of Our Own Time—The Lives of Bishop Selwyn, 
Edward and Catherine Stanley, Sir Gilbert Scott, Erasmus Darwin, Baroness 
Bunsen, Dean Hook, and Mrs. Jameson—Pen Sketches from a Vanished Hand, 
by Mortimer Collins—Blackburn’s Breton Folk—Germany, by Baring-Gould— 

Vizetelly’s Berlin—and aay other Recent Work of General Interest, are in 
circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh copies are added of 
all the best books of the season as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply ot all the Principal Forth- 
coming Works as they appear. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis ard post free. 











Containing Latest Pur: hases of RaR#, Earcy Printep, anp Curious Works, 
Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLCGICAL, ILLUSTRATED 
and MiscELLANgovs Books. : 
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Nov. 20, 1879. 
THEATRES, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
Shakespeare’s Comedy, ha’ been received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
be repeated every evening ut 8 clock, until further notice. = 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
TU-DAY (Saturday), Nov. 29, at 2 o’clock, and Saturdays, Dec. 6, 13, 20, 
and 27. ylock, Mr. . Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Box Office open daily from 10 to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 


NEW SADLER'’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager.—Mrs. BATEMAN, 


, ‘HIS EVENING, at eight THE HUNCBACK, 

Messrs. Charles Kelly, Walter Bentley, F,W Wyndham, R. &e.; 
Miss Virginia Francis and Miss Isabel Bateman. At 7.30, BARN HE 
BARON, Mr. E. Lyons. Doors open at seven. Performance concludes at 
10 30. 


eS 
M ISS BATEMAN, MONDAY, Dec. 1, as LEAH, 

for a limited number of nights, prior to production of the Christmas 
Pantomime. THE FORTY THIEVES. Seats can be booked at Theatre or 
wees Prices from £2 10s. to6d. No fees of anysort.—NEW SADLER’s 











LIGHT, HANDSOME, AND ROOMY. THE 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store, 320, High Holborn, next Southampton Buildings (removei 
from 261). Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘Knockabout,’ are fraudulent imitations. 
a List of Pertmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article for traveling, 
post free. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANA, 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D_D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849— 1876. 

Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. Micuect, M.A. 

Bestietereniew...20,.. . 





PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 





Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ‘‘BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN 
are now published weekly in the EXAMINER. 


They are executed by Messrs. VinceNT Brooks and 
Co., on tinted paper, and are accompanied by full 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

There is no diminution in the matter contained in 
the EXAMINER, and no increase of price. 

The following portraits have already appeared, and 
the papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt 
of forty-five stamps :— 

1. PROFESSOR DARWIN. |4. PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 
2, ALFRED TENNYSON. | 5. PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
3» THOMAS CARLYLE, 6. CHARLES READE. 

7. PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price ros. 6d, each, induding 
notice. 


OFFICE—136, STRAND. 
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Nov. 29, 1879. 
ARE PREFERRED. because 


INGER’S 
Price from £4 4s. 
MACHINES Bla hy 
GINGER'S ARE PREFERRED because 
those unable to pay Cash can acquire 
spades them on Hire at 2g. 6d. per week, 
ACHINES without addition to the price. 
GmGER’s ARE PREFERRED by the 
‘ Tailors, Dress and Mantle Makers, 
— Corset, Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
M ACHINES and Collar Makers. 
INGER’S ARE PREFERRED by the 
Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
er and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 
Mee 
GiNGaES ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasol 
oer as Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
M ACHINES all who have Sewing to do. 
GINGER'S ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
GEwins improvements, and the e¢asy terms . 
ACHINES payment bring them within the reach o 
M the poorest seamstress. : arog 
GINGER'S ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
Gea increasing sale. 
ACHINES In 1878 the Sales were 356,432 
M Machines. 
Gere ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
Gr facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
My AcHTes finest Muslin. 
Gee IMPORTANT NoTICE. 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
Give years, THE SINGER MANUFACTURIXG 
Company, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
M Aces ES before Vice-Chancellor, Sir Jamzs 
Bacon, 
GINGER'S HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 
Sere name ‘‘Sincer” as applied to Sewing 
M ACHINES Machices, 
SINGER'S THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “Sincer” or “ Sincer's ” Sewing 
Gay Machines are only made by Tue Sincer 
yy 4caix ES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
. 
GINGER'S WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 
EWING their offices in all the Towns of the Un‘ted 
S Kingdom. 
MASHINES 
SINGER'S BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, having no good trade repute of their 
G*vme own, USE OUR NAME Sixcer to palm 
M4° HINES off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 
SINGER'S Every “SINGER” MACHINE 
EWING has the Company’s name printed upon the 
S top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
M ACHINES Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 
SINGER’s TO AVOID DECEPTION 
SEWING buy only at the Offices of Tue SinGER 
Manuracturinc Company (formerly I. 
M ACHINES Singer and Co.) 





Curer CountinG House 1n Evrorpe— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ‘r the United Kingdom, 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 
A SINGLE CITE 
NOT VET TRIED Tusae SPLENDID PHenanicen 
Ca 


(5°OP ALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH 


The most delicious aud Cheapest Sauce in the World. 
Warranted nd free from i 
i pure a = avy injurious ingredients. 


Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. 
Delicious to Steaks, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
Agrees with the most delicate person. 
Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 

A great addition to Cheese. 

Every dish is improved hy its addition. 

Suitable to the Invalid'’s Cup of Broth. 

Should be on every Sideboard. 

Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 

Fears no competilen. No better Sauce can be made. 


- Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapt Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLt, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, that its invigorati 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either “‘au naturel’ 5 a fi lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
“Whe cit champ a08 gull sana an ty Oilmen, Chemists, 

ie y cheap and g sauce.— e 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. see 2 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I hve not the pleasure of ing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
your celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 


My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly = with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll st in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too hi that which I 
find so good, so useful, and so chea 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of “‘ Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,”’ &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 





({POPAlas o AKING OE DES.. 
Prize M perior quality. 

Dnsicalied tor alichaian and maha 
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Testimonials Seneamand le. = 

Dispenses with brewer’s yeast. 

The best in the world. fies comparison. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. a 

AI The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 


_ without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 


the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 
— by. Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 28, 
and 5s. tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OCDALLS Se E WINE. 2 
Highly recommended most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic:, &c. Has proved an invaluable and ble stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 134d., 28., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 
ed by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONTAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 

Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too gisd to 
testify to its efficacy in neura'gia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, w is 
better than cure.—VYours truly, Emicv FaIrHFuLy. 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. Bate fe 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


Ogee: CUSTARD POWDER, ‘ 

for making delicious custards without ogee, in_less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purpn<es intended. ill give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the artic'e, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it a trial, — 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa:ehousemen, &e. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO, White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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“THE EXAMINER. | 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, | 
Science, 


and Art. 





The ‘‘ EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 34.; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. to be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


IX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE (WATER- 
WORKS) DEBENTURES. 
For full particulars apply to 
F. R. DUKE, 7, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly 

appreciated as a case of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 

which can be ordered of oy Wine eat et on - ''. Grant, Sry 

. Queen’ . er Majesty, 42s. en, ; 

anmets special aaullevee. coraeeen. Soigentnee eipie Carriage 
free in England. 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 

demand. Current Accounts opened with persons yey introduced, and 

Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2, On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 


in its own picturesque grounds of five acres, and is fitted with every 
sanitary improvement which science could suggest. Rooms facing south, over- 
looking the Hotel gardens, and specially adapted for Winter residence. Mean 
temperature for December, January, and February last, 40°4 deg. Reduced 
a from xst November. Table d’hote daily. Every information of the 
anager. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

ALUE, — URYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
ion, W. 





HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, wW. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





Oxrorp Street, W. 





F GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
R Y’S _—_— 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
Cc OC OA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 

F ry’s oe 

FrRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
C OCOA. Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superflous Oil Extracted. 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 
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GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING, 


wer S'S... « 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND GCO,, ~ 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


WORDSWORTH’S COCA LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


or, Chemical Food of Health, 


Tse never-failing and specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, a1 
Nervous Prostration, and Sl ness, affords Immediate Relief, — 
most cases effects a permanent Cure. = 


Sold only in bottles, 23. 94,., §s. 11d., and £1 1s, Of * 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London. ¥ 


6d and tes. 6d. each, 


Patentees of the New ‘‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s 
A‘ MAS PRESENT. 


‘USEFUL” CHRIS 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON, 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
**The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 


Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision. 
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POETRY. 


The Poem of the Cid. Translated by John Ormsby, author 
of “Autumn Rambles in Northern Africa.” (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.)—In attempting a translation in the form of a 
connected narrative of the Poem of the Cid, Mr. Ormsby has 
rendered a valuable service to English literature, and 
instead of the fragmentary ideas of the poem which could be 
derived from Frere’s translation, English readers will now 
be able to form conclusive opinions upon, and thoroughly to 
appreciate, the beauty of the epic which chronicles the 
exploits of Ruy Diaz the Campeador. Mr. Ormsby has 
thrown all his heart into his subject. As he himself tells us, 
the volume of Sanchez, “ Poesias Castellanas,” containing 
his edition of the Poema del Cid was his sole companion 
during a ramble on foot through the Cid’s country. That a 
man thus imbued both with the genius Jocé and with the 
spirit of the poem should enter upon his task with a keen 
zest goes without saying, and the writer has done his work, 
and done it well. But that does not mean that he might not 
have done it better. We have to complain that Mr. Ormsby 
has given us a very small halfpenny-worth of bread to a most 
disproportionate amount of sack. He has given us very little 
poetry, and what the average reader will consider, not 
unjustly, a great deal too much prose, and prosy prose 
some of it. Of the hundred and twenty-four pages of which 
the volume consists, fifty-nine are taken up with introductory 
matter, and those parts of the poem which Mr. Ormsby has 
not thought worth translating into verse (though many of 
them are hardly inferior in poetic beauty to the rhymed 
portion) take up fully thirty more, so that the real metrical 
translation occupies not much more than one-fourth of the 
volume, which is scarcely enough. Mr. Ormsby has made 
the mistake—perhaps pardonable in the eyes of genuine 
amateurs of medizval poetry—of falling too deeply in love 
with his subject to write lightly of it, so as to carry the 
ordinary reader along with him. He exhibits almost a 
feverish anxiety not to be misunderstood, and hovers round 
any pet point or theory with painful watchfulness to guard it 
against the attacks or sneers of outsiders. But on one or 
two of these elaborated theses we must regret to differ from 
Mr. Ormsby. He tells us, for instance, in his introduction 
that “it is difficult to resist the impression that the poem is, 
in fact, an expression of Castilian spirit finding vent, not 
only in the exaltation of a representative Castilian hero, but 
also in the depreciation of the hereditary enemies of Castile, 
represented by the highest of the nobility of Leon.” We 
beg leave to think that it is nothing of the sort. It is 
stamped throughout with the characteristics of a purely 
personal narrative, and the poet’s exaltation of the Cid’s 
character above that of the Infantes of Carrion is evidently 
but the outcome of his natural and perfectly legitimate 
friendly feeling for his hero. 

Mr. Ormsby’s translation, however, is certainly a vast im- 
provement upon Frere’s, which it far excels both in accuracy 
of rendering and neatness of versification. Anexample of 
this will be found by comparing the two following passages, 
both treating of the same subject :— 

“ You rushed out of the door and ran away so hard 

You fell into the cesspool that was open in the yard ; 

We dragged you forth in all men’s sight, dripping from 
the drain ; 

For shame, never wear a mantle nor a knightly robe 
again.” 

This is Frere’s translation. The lines are coarse, and they 
are so unnecessarily. As Mr. Ormsby points out, there is 
no mention whatsoever in the original of “cesspool,” or 
“ dragging,” or “ drain.” Frere had evidently been beaten 
by “ viga lagar,” and, seeing that it must have been something 
unpleasant which the knight -had come in contact with, 
adopted “cesspool” as being the nastiest thing to come 
across he knew of, though had he ever visited the region he 
must surely have learnt that the people never had such 


nuisances on their establishments. Mr. Ormsby is much 
more successful :— 


“ How through the open door you rushed, across the court- 
yard flew ; 
oe peornee in your terror on the wine-press beam you 
ay 
Ay ! never more, I trow, you wore the mantle of that day.” 
Anyone who has travelled in Spain and has seen one of 
those Valencian “ wine-press beams ” will readily understand 
how it came about that Don Diego was obliged to cast aside 
that particular mantle from that day forward. 
The opening lines of the poem are among the finest which 
it contains, and Mr. Ormsby has caught the true chivalric 
ring which they have in the original :— 


“With tearful eyes he turned to gaze upon the wreck 
behind : ; 

His rifled coffers, bursten gates, all open to the wind : 

Nor mantle left, nor robe of fur ; stript bare his castle hall : 

Nor hawk nor falcon in the mew, the perches empty all. 

bie: forth in sorrow went my Cid, and a deep sigh sighed 

e; 

Yet with a measured voice, and calm, my Cid spake loftily— 

‘I thank thee, God our Father, Thou that dwellest upon high, 

I suffer cruel wrong to-day, but of mine enemy.’ ” 

In spite of one or two transactions of the Cid—such as the 

affair of the chests of sand—which, however upright in 

medizval times, would appear nefarious in these days, he 

is always shown in the character of a strong and magnani- 

mous man, and most emphatically as a loving husband and 

a tender father. Thus, when the Cid took leave of Ximena 

and his daughters :— 


‘* The prayer was said, the mass was sung, they mounted to 
depart ; 

My Cid a moment stayed to press Ximena to his heart : 

Ximena kissed his hand, as one distraught with grief was she : 

He looked upon his daughters - ‘ These to God I leave,” 
said he ; 

‘Unto our Lady and to God, Father of all below ; 

He knows if we shall meet again ;—and now, sirs, let us go.” 

The old poet is particularly happy in his fine description of 

the good and valiant Bishop Jerome, and not less so is Mr. 

Ormsby in his version :— 

“¢ Good !’ said my Cid. ‘ Go, flesh thy blade ; there stand 
thy Moorish foes. 

Now we shall see how gallantly our fighting Abbot goes.’ 

He said ; and straight the Bishop’s spurs are in his charger’s 
flanks 

And with a will he flings himself against the Moorish ranks 

By his good fortune and the aid of God, that loved him well, 

Two of the foe before his point at the first onset fell. 

His lance he broke, he drew his sword—God ! how the good 
steel played ! 

Two with the lance he slew, now five go down beneath his 
blade. 

But many are the Moors, and round about him fast they clese, -. 

And on his hauberk and his shield they rain a shower of 
blows. 

He in the good hour born beheld Don Jerome sorely pressed ; 

He braced his buckler on his arm, he laid his lance in rest, 

And, aiming where beset by Moors the Bishop stood at bay, 

Touched Bobieca with the spur and plunged into the fray ; 

And flung to earth unhorsed were seven, and lying dead were 


four, 
Where breaking through the Moorish ranks came the 


Campeador.” 
And so on to the end are we told in glowing words of the 
deeds and nobleness of the Cid, until— 
“ Upon the feast of Pentecost from life he passed away. 
For him and all of us the Grace of Christ let us implore. 
And here ye have the story of my Cid Campeador. 

Altogether, the work of Mr. Ormsby is a most commend- 
able and successful effort to place the great Spanish epic in 
its entirety before English readers, and we are sure that any 
further researches he may make will not be in vain. 

Poems and Ballads. By Mrs. Toogood, author of 
“ Sketches of Church History” and “ History of Greece.” 
(Chapman and Hall.)\—So pronounced is the contrast 
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between the sublime mediocrity of the “ Poems and Ballads” 
which go to form the first and, unfortunately, greater portion 
of this volume, and the vigour and often real poetic charm 
which are nearly throughout characteristic of the “Sonnets” 
or second part, that we are almost inclined to doubt for a 
moment that they are the production of one and the same 
person. In Part I. though the rhymes are certainly “ faultily 
faultless,” the metre is by no means “ icily regular,” and fol- 
lowing up the quotation, as for any interest or emotion which 
might attach to the verses, they are simply “ null ” without 
the accompanying adverb. Still, the ballad entitled “The 
Foster Child and the Homely Nurse” is noticeable for its 
quaint and pretty rhythm and freedom from what we must 
call barrel-organism. The “ Sonnets,” on the other hand, 
are most readable, those entitled “ Mount Pilate” and “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven” being specially remarkable for their 
force and beauty. If Mrs. Toogood would make up her 
mind to stick to sonnet-writing, and to abstain from gram- 
matical slips, as in the line— 
* I saw two lovers—nay, there were but one,” 

we should have good hopes of her. 


Sketches of Cambridge in Verse. By Julian Home. (New- 
man and Co.)—Fate is generally understood to have doomed 
University novels and University poems to mediocrity or 
worse, and this production is not calculated to diminish 
belief in the doctrine. We are informed on the title-page of 
this astounding collection of rhapsodies that this is but the 
first series. It is right, of course, that the author should go 
on to Series II., and further if it seems good to him ; but we 
would beseech him to temper justice with mercy, and to 
weigh well the possible consequence of any rash and ill- 
advised act of the sort. We tremble to think what might be 
the effect on the already enfeebled brain of the reader, who 
possibly has perused Julian Home to the bitter end, were he 
to renew afresh his struggles with the awful and impenetra- 
ble mysticism of verses similar to these :— 


* When the tulip cups were closing 
And the honeysuckles dosing (szc) 
And the passion-flowers reposing 

’Neath the grey-green stems ; 
When in the tender gloaming 
Lovers hand-in-hand were roaming 
And the dew was gently foaming 

Glistening diamond gems ; 

In the deep hay-harvest weather, 
When the twilights merged together, 
When they wept for very pleasure—” 


and so on. Whom the honeysuckles were dosing, and with 
what they were dosing them, how the dew foamed, what par- 
ticular meteorological phenomenon the “ deep hay-harvest 
weather” may be, how many twilights there were, what they, 
the twilights, were weeping about, and how they did it, are 
questions with which modern natural science has yet to 
grapple. Moreover, the faculty has not been bestowed upon 
man whereby he can comprehend the writer when he babbles 
of “mysterial music,” and states that, on one occasion at 


least, 
“. .. The languid lush 
Of beams had bath’d the earth within the hush.” 


The expression “languid lush,” taken in the only sense 
which it seems to us capable of bearing, not inaptly describes 
certain of our author's verses, and if he had only kept within 
the “ hush” it might have been as well for himself and for 
the public also. Then, again, the young gentleman falls into 
error when he supposes that “icicles” rhymes with “tiny rills,” 
unless you pronounce it “icy-kills,” which does not convey 
much meaning (though that would be no great matter), and 
we have searched Webster in vain for “contraversalist.” 
Besides, such slips in orthography as “ ferrit” and “godess,” 
however excusable, are not pretty ; and “cirrus” for “ cir- 
rous,” though more classical, is less correct. We could go 
on multiplying instances of such-like shortcomings, but space 
forbids, That the versicles, however, are wholly bad or even 
destitute of genius we do not say, and when the author has 
studied the English language and the rules of rhythm a little 
more carefully he may be capable of producing some really 
good work. Meanwhile, we should recommend him to 
abstain from cultivating the Muses, except, perchance, as an 
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amateur of those unpretentious but attractive little lyrics 
commonly known as nonsense verses, 

The Crusader: A Romaunt ; and other poems. By G.N.C. 
(Newman and Co.)—This is a thin volume of a hundred 
and eleven pages, printed in large clear type. The author 
seems imbued with an idea that he can in the writing of 
Romaunts closely imitate Spenser, which is not justified by 
fact, his English also is often questionable. It is some time 
since we have come across a verse more ludicrous in its pre. 
tensions to loftiness than this (from “ The Lone Maiden”) ;— 

“ Ah ! vain was the bliss she had fashioned 
From that glimmer across the wave, 
Her soul with its burden impassioned 
One sigh of despairing hope gave ; 
Deep, deep in the ocean, 
With frantic emotion 
She sank to her watery grave.” 
There is, nevertheless, promise and power in some of the 
poems, and if the author carefully avoids all archaisms and 
soarings after the sublime he may yet take courage. 

Poems and Sonnets, By Harriet Stockall. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.), is a collection of pleasing verse per- 
vaded by a strain of gentle melancholy. Some of the 
*‘ conceits ” about flowers are pretty and graceful. 

Whin-Bloom. By Robina Hardy. (William Nimmo and 
Co.)—A title suggestive of the fragrance and strength of 
mountain gorse. Unfortunately the promise is not fulfilled. 
With the exception of one or two Scotch ballads, such as 
the “ Laird’s Wooing,” &c., there is nothing in it to raise it 
above the level of mediocrity. 

Gottlot, etcetera. By William Young. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—Nothing could be more unlike the character and 
spirit of the original than the translations from the French 
contained in this volume; they are entire failures. The 
author might, however, succeed in vers de société if he would 
take the trouble to polish, and would beware of cockney 
rhymes to foreign words, such as “ piede” and “lady !” 

The Odes of Horace, Book I. By James John Lonsdale, 
(Richard Bentley and Son.)—This is an attempt to give a 
rhymed English version of the Odes, while preserving the 
original metres. It is neither wholly a failure nor wholly a 
success. The attempt is ambitious, yet whilecommending Mr, 
Lons dale’s zeal, we cannot think he has come nearer to the 
original than many of his predecessors. »Horace’s subtle 
charm defies translation ; there is a delicate aroma about his 
verse which is as intangible as the “bouquet” of his own 
Falernian. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Records of York Castle. By A. H. Twyford and A. Grif- 
fiths. (Griffith and Farran.)—This is a good sample of 
a kind of work which is being pretty widely done now, and 
which is likely to be very useful in the future. The “Gover- 
nor of York Castle ”—which has been from time immemorial 
more of a prison than a palace—and Major Griffiths, who 
has already distinguished himself as a prison historian, have 
put together in a small but very pleasant and readable 
volume such particulars of what might be called the heart 
of Northumbria as can now be rescued from the ravages of 
time. The capital of the North has played no small part in 
the history of England. Almost immediately after the Con- 
quest it appears as the centre of that desperate revolt against 
Norman domination, which was so terribly avenged that for 
centuries afterwards the North of England, which had 
anciently been not less civilised than the South, was half 
a desert in consequence. A century later York Castle 
figured in the equally sanguinary episode of the Jews of 
York, who were first driven into it to save their lives from 
the mob, and then, when resistance became impossible, 
imitated their ancestors by slaying themselves and their 
families, so that nothing but a vast slaughter-house was 
left to the persecutors. For centuries during the Plantagenet 
rule the great house of Clifford dominated the fortress, and 
the chief building (now a gutted wreck in consequence of an 
explosion two centuries ago) is called Clifford’s Tower. 
Under the Tudors York and its Castle played an important 
part in the two great rebellions, the Pilgrimage of Grace and 
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the rising in the North which so nearly restored the old 
faith in England. Under the next dynasty the Castle 
served as a residence to a worthy successor of the Clif- 
fords, the “ great Earl” of Strafford, whose office as Presj- 
dent of the Council of the North established him there. 
Captured after Marston Moor, thanks to the headlong folly 
of Prince Rupert, it was the scene of the execution, in 
defiance of the pledged word of the Parliamentary generals, 
of Morris, the gallant captor and governor of Pontefract, who 
might have made his escape but that he would not abandon 
a less fortunate comrade. From that time to this its history 
has been merely that of an ordinary prison, though it was the 
scene of not a few political executions in the ’45, and the 
famous bar of Mickle Gate, which had borne the heads of 
the Duke of York and his son Rutland in the Wars of the 
Roses, of the Earl of Northumberland in the rising of the 
North, and of Aske and Hussey in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
was once more garnished with grisly ornaments. Messrs. 
Twyford and Griffiths, by the way, among their other illus- 
trations, give one of the knife and fork used for quartering 
traitors at York, weapons for all the world like those used at 
this day by the deft operators in London ham and beef 
shops. Dick Turpin and Eugene Aram find in the authors 
attentive chroniclers. In short, these records of York Castle 
are as varied and amusing as they are useful in their charac- 
ter of companion to the History of England. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers—Montaigne. By 
the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
This little monograph is about on a par with its predecessors 
in the series of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers” 
which Mrs. Oliphant is editing for Messrs. Blackwood. But 
the best volume that has hitherto appeared in this, in some 
respects, praiseworthy series, hardly rises above the level of 
meritorious mediocrity, and to Mr. Collins’s “ Montaigne” 
we should apply the words with which a dying husband 
answered his weeping wife’s appeal as to whether she had 
not been a good wife to him. “ Middling, Betty, middling,” 
was the husband’s reply. Without forgetting Johnson’s joke 
about the obesity requisite in the driver of fat oxen, we may 
hold quite seriously that a writer who takes “ Montaigne” 
for his subject ought to have some portion, however small, 
of the spirit which animates every line that the great French 
essayist wrote. But the essential quality of Mr. Collins's 
mind is the commonplace, and his platitudinarianism is as bad 
for the verve of Montaigne as Mr. Bellamy’s absurdity is for 
the wisdom of Shakespeare. As a specimen of Mr. Collins, at 
his best or worst, we may quote the following passage :— 
“Tt is quite impossible,’ says Mr. Collins, apropos of some 
of the jesting comments which Montaigne loved to make 
about his own manner of writing, “it is quite impossible to 
predicate of any author what were his true motives for 
writing or publishing ; certainly it would seldom be safe to 
receive implicitly those alleged by the author himself. We 
all know what these are, in so many cases. The flattering 
importunity of friends ; the desire to fill up some hiatus in 
literature ; the command of some royal or noble patron ; the 
enforced leisure and tedium of a sick-room. So many 
writers seem to feel, and in many cases with sufficient 
reason, that their appearance in the field of literature needs 
some apology. Few have the boldness to announce that 
they are presenting the world ‘with a possession for ever ;’ 
and few are prepared to adopt the ironical apology of the 
Roman satirist, and say that they have as much right to 
spoil good paper as anyone else.” We are not so much 
surprised, perhaps, that Mr. Collins should make the old 
mistake about Kriux és &e ; but Juvenal said something very 
different from what he is here credited with saying, and we 
must confess that we are surprised that the editor of 
“ Ancient Classics for English Readers” should speak of the 
“Phzedrus ” as the “* Phaedra” of Plato, and should say the 
monomaniac in Horace (Epist. ii., 2) threatened his friends 
with a lawsuit for having destroyed the happiness of his life. 
Such negligent slips as these are really blameworthy, and so, 
too, is the carelessness which permits Mr. Collins to give his 
one German quotation—of four words only, by the bye—in- 
correctly. So far as we have observed, we have no clue to 
the author of the translations which Mr. Collins quotes. 
From one passage we might infer that they were his own, 
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but we fancy somehow that they are not, though, writing 
away from books, we could not verify our suspicions. We 
think it not unreasonable to rejoice that this point should 
not have been left in obscurity, and we assuredly feel that 
the feat which Montaigne said his father used to perform 
after the age of sixty is not intelligibly rendered, however 
literally, by “going round a iable on his thumb.” We are 
inclined to think, too, that “les plus mortes morts sont les 
plus saines” is but poorly rendered by “the deadest deaths 
are the best”; but our only object in dwelling on these 
minor, but irritating blemishes is to show Mr. Collins that 
we have read his little book attentively. 

Singing. By Alberto Randegger. (Novello, Ewer, and 
Co.)—A quarter of a century ago there were barely half-a- 
dozen works on the art of singing extant, and, though we 
should not care to have the task of counting up all that are 
published now, there are certainly not more than six books 
on the subject in existence at the present moment that 
would serve as sound, trustworthy guides for a study of 
vocal art. One of the earliest, and certainly most complete, 
of these text-books was Manuel Garcia’s “ L’Art du Chant,” 
which was absolutely the first that treated the subject from 
a physiological point of view, and gained for its author the 
thanks of the French Academy. The work before us is but 
a “primer”—one of a series being published by the firm of 
Novello—in comparison with which Garcia’s book is a 
colossal affair ; a close examination of both methods shows 
us, however, that Signor Randegger has derived almost all 
his ideas from his confrére’s work. We know that singing 
requires more than most arts similarity in the mode of im- 
parting a correct ¢echnigue, dut, notwithstanding this, there 
is undeniable evidence of plagiarism in Signor Randegger’s 
primer. Its value for youthful students is enhanced, per- 
haps, by the addition of such fundamental rules and princi- 
ples as its author has thought fit to appropriate and present 
to his readers in simplified form, but it is open to question 
whether he should have done so without the least acknow- 
ledgment. As a matter of fact, Signor Randegger puts 
forward no new theory as to the instruction of his art, and, 
except as regards style, his book -manifests very little inde- 
pendence of thought. He gives as an appendix Dr. Mandl’s 
“Anatomical Description of the Vocal Organs” ; but his 
own remarks on the same branch frequently betray a want 
of correct knowledge, and are calculated to mislead. This 
is conspicuously the case in his definition of “ resonance con- 
nected with the registers of the voice.” Under this heading 
he describes the various registers, and does so by an indica- 
tion of the parts where the voice “ reflects "—a grave error, 
inasmuch as this so-called reflection varies according to the 
individual and the quality of voice used. The word “ reflect,” 
moreover, is incorrect in this instance. It would imply that 
the apparatus from which the vocal sound resounds, and is 
reinforced, does not move ; whereas it is an undoubted fact 
that when there is reinforcement of sound there is motion in 
the reinforcing body. The reflecting body, on the contrary, 
simply resists, and does not move, or, rather vibrate. It is 
only, in reality, the soft palate of the mouth that positively 
reflects the voice. Signor Randegger deals also with the 
“physical sensations experienced by the singer in the 
employment of the different registers,” and we are sur- 
prised to find that he admittedly bases his theories on those 
of Emma Seiler, which are far from being, as he says, 
“ scientifically established.” In this portion of his book he 
makes many doubtful assertions, but we think that his 
greatest mistake lies in having at all connected these physical 
sensations, which must ever vary according to the character 
of the vocal sound, with the attainment of a correct method 
of emitting the voice. The general rules given by Signor 
Randegger are fairly good, and his exercises, although 
offering nothing fresh, will be useful for beginners. A great 
deal of space is lost, though, by their repetition in various 
keys to suit all compasses ; they could as well have been left 
to be transposed by the student, to whom the practice would 
be beneficial. 

Ladies Dogs as Companions. By Dr. S. Stables, (Dean 
and Son.)—The pleasant style of the writer, the thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and the want that this book sup- 
plies should ensure its success. Itis, as the author states on 
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his cover, “a chatty, pleasant book, with many stories, 
humorous and painted from life.” The chapters on “ How to 
manage in health and disease” are excellent, and everything 
is put before the reader so plainly that the veriest tyro can 
make no mistake. The system Dr. Stables has adopted is 
somewhat a novel one. He first of all describes the dog, its 
breed, its points, and its peculiarities, and then follows with 
a humorous description of some of the vagaries of his own 
pets, each breed having a separate story devoted to it. We 
think that there are some things which might have well been 
omitted—for instance, what the author calls his “ bur- 
lesques” are too wildly impossible, and written with too 
evident and strained comicality; and it is a question 
whether the greyhound and bearhound, or, indeed, the 
mastiff, can be classified under the head of ladies’ pets. 
Here and there, also, there is a want of care shown in the 
reading of the proof-sheets which might easily have been 
avoided. However, with these exceptions, “ Ladies’ Dogs ” 
is to be highly commended as a useful, interesting, and 
amusing book, which all ladics who own pets would do well 
to possess. 


Gleanings from the Natural History of ihe Ancicnis. By 
the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.L.S. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co.)—In_ this charming little volume, which 
contains lectures apparently delivered to an_ intelligent 
though unscientific audience, Mr. Houghton avoids two 
extremes. He does not, as the classical enthusiasts have 
more than once attempted to do, assert that the ancients 
“were older and wiser than we,” and that all that is left for 
Owen, or Flower, Murie or Huxley to do is simply to translate 
Aristotle and comment on Pliny. On the other hand, he is 
too good a scholar, and much too learned a zoologist, to 
dismiss the Greeks’, Romans’, or Assyrians’ knowledge of 
animals as a collection of childish fables, capable of amusing 
bookworms, but unworthy of the attention of the superior 
persons turned out by South Kensington and the Natural 
Science Tripos. On the whole, he agrees with the late 
George Henry Lewes in his estimate of Aristotle's [eps Za» 
‘Ioropias—namely, that, looked at with reference to those 
works which for centuries succeeded it, is a stupendous 
effort, but looked at absolutely—that is to say, in relation to 
the science of which it treats— it is an ill-digested, ill-compiled 
mass of details, mostly of small value, with an occasional 
gleam of something better. There is, strictly speaking, no 
science in it at all. There is not one good description. It is 
not an anatomical treatise ; it is not a descriptive zoology ; 
it is not a philosophy of zoology ; itis a collection of remarks 
about animals, their structure, resemblances, differences, and 
habits’ “As a collection it is immense, without a trace of 
organisation, and the details themselves are rarely valuable, 
often inaccurate.” But doubtless Aristotle, who was great 
in all things, was not small even in natural history, and as a 
zoologist was vastly superior to that credulous compiler, 
Pliny, or in his own department even to Theophrastes the 
botanist, whose knowledge of plants was exceedingly limited, 
while the Stagyrite had, as the tutor of Alexander the Great, 
the armies of Greece collecting for him over half the known 
world. But aside from their. scientific knowledge, it is 
extremely interesting to gather together the ancients’ ideas 
about animals, how they hunted and domesticated them, 
and, above all, what were their views on the culinary aspects 
of certain zoological comestibles. Again, there is an agree- 
able field for the exercise of learned guessing, in deciphering 
into scientific language the figures of the animals carved on 
the various Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and other 
sculptures, as preserved in the paintings on the walls of the 
Pyramids or of the Pompeian houses. To this task Mr. 
Houghton addresses himself, and the result is a work which 
is learned without being pedantic, interesting without being 
shallow, and sufficient for all save Doctor Dryasdust, though 
it does not attempt to exhaust the great subject the author 
has tackled. So far as we have seen—allowing for differences 
of opinion—the facts stated are conscientiously accurate, 
while the beautiful engravings with which the book is illus- 

trated have a value to the student of Assyrian archeology 
altogether apart from the text with which they are incor- 
porated, 
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A Handbook to Modern Greek. By Edgar Vincent, Cold. 
streatn Guards, and T. G. Dickson. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This work evinces great care and accuracy, as well as a 
perfect knowledge of modern Greek, on the part of the 
authors. So complete is it in its compilation that it would 
be difficult even to offer any suggestion as to its im- 
provement. Every part is exhaustively treated, and is com. 
prehensible ; the arrangement is so excellent, that nothing 
is left to be desired. With average ability and a 
moderate amount of application, the language may be tho. 
roughly mastered even without a teacher. One of the 
great attractions of the book is the introduction of useful 
dialogues, which could have been compiled only by one who 
has observed much during his travels to the East, and 
who has a thorough command even of the idioms of the 
language. Messrs. Vincent and Dickson are to be congra- 
tulated on the introduction of a book to the English public 
which may fairly be pronounced the best and most complete 
of its kind as yet published in England; and those who con- 
template a visit to Greece will find it a most valuable com- 
panion, 

Louis ; or. Doomed to the Cloisters. By M. F. Hope. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—We have purposely not included this 
work under the head of Fiction, although it appears in 
the conventional three-volume form. The thread on which 
the story hangs is very slender, and serves onlyas a framework 
on which to construct a history of the quarrels between the 
different orders of monks in France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and of the persecutions of the Huguenots. It is, as the 
author says in the preface, “a condensation of many years 
study in an old library which contained an unusually large 
and interesting collection of French memoirs.” The style is 
simple and straightforward, betraying the fact that the book 
was originally written for young people. It contains a quan- 
tity of information not accessible to the general public, and 
though it cannot be considered as a valuable contribution to 
history, nor a fascinating novel, it possesses distinct merits 
as a book which combines instruction and amusement. 


Smuts and Diamonds ; and Other Stories. By Selina 
Gaye. (Remington.)—A collection of stories for children, 
some evidently translations. They are best described as 
neither good nor bad, the worst feature about them being 
a straining after the high moral and religious, which is one 
of the great mistakes made in the children’s tales of the 
present day. Ifa child once finds out that its story hangs — 
on “a good little boy” and “a bad little boy,” or discovers 
that what it took for a pleasant tale is no more than a 
Sunday lesson artfully disguised, the interest is gone at once, 
and the book becomes a “task-book.” The author of 
“ Minnie’s Doll’s-House” should know this as well as any- 
one, and therefore need not have fallen into so common an 
error. The tale from which the book takes its title is, in our 
opinion, the weakest. “Three Little Sisters ” is the pick of 
the basket, and is a true description of the carelessness of 
servants. The book is well printed, and the English is 
good. 


The Rights of an Animal. By E. B. Nicholson. (C. 
Kegan Paul.)}—Mr. Nicholson, in the somewhat affected 
English of the “intense” school, pleads that animals have 
rights in just the same sense as men have. A curious 
jumble of evolutionist and ordinary views has led to this 
strange result, which the writer has every right to call “a 
new essay in ethics.” A reprint of John Laurence’s much 
more sound essays on the subject gives the book some 
value. 


Masters in History. By the Rev. P. Anton. (Macniven 
and Wallace.)—This book is part of a series in which Scotch 
publishers have essayed to emulate the handbook mania 
which prevails among their more majestic compeers both in 
Edinburgh and London. The author has written short 
lives, with occasional criticisms, of Gibbon, Grote, Macaulay, 
and Motley. There are some oddities about the book, and . 
no competent critic could, as Mr. Anton has done, have 
found a word of praise for Grote’s appalling and inconceiv- 
able style, or rather lack of style. But the lives are readable 


and probably well suited for their public. 





